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velopments in 
Germany have been adequately covered, 
and their relationship to developments 
in American education clearly shown. 
Chapters on educational reforms and re- 
formers have been brought up to date, 
and material throughout the book has 
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EDUCATIONAL FRONTIERS OF TO-DAY’ 


By President WILLIAM ALFRED EDDY 


Ix presuming to define an objective for 
Hobart and William Smith, I remember 
first that they are, in theory as well as fact, 
small colleges with no concern for tasks 
peculiar to the university or technical 
xhool. Edueation on our campus is an 
individual experience, like the lighting of 
‘andles on an altar, the flame passing from 
one to another, and ever one by one. The 
» of this personal impact of mind on 
mind is not in dispute to-day. Some of our 
vreat universities, which first acquired mil- 
lions wherewith to grow, are now spending 
millions to re-establish in their midst the 
intimate intramural fellowship of the small 
college which we, in our chronic poverty, 
continue to enjoy. 

Hobart was founded by pioneers as a 
frontier college. In 1822 our nearest neigh- 
bors to the east were Colgate, Hamilton and 
Neighbors to the west we had none. 
(reographically Geneva is no longer on the 
American frontier, but every liberal college 
is there, building men and women for the 


Union. 


precarious and unknown future. 

The educational frontiers to-day are on 
tree provinces of experience: personality, 
society and science. At any given moment 
college can not advance on all 
fronts with equal speed, a law of nature 
which will also exeuse me from veering to 
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‘Inaugural address delivered as fifteenth presi- 
f Hobart College and fourth president of 


Geneva, New York, Oc- 


Smith 


College, 
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all points of the compass. If I pass by 
science too cavalierly it is not because I be- 
little the province of science whose achieve- 
ments in research to-day and whose dis- 
tinguished record of accomplishment at 
Hobart rest on material evidence. The sci- 
entific frontier is way out in front of the 
personal and social frontier. The present 
need is for consolidation of our positions, 
for pioneering on the frontiers of personal 
adjustment and political economy until we 
come again in sight of the rear-guard of sci- 
ence. Our remarkable victories in technol- 
ogy are contemporary with our humiliating 
defeats in mental hygiene and _ political 
economy, aS we see our hospitals over- 
crowded with nervous wrecks, and our gov- 
ernments paralyzed by the collapse of diplo- 
macy and credit. Throughout the country, 
educators are coming to agree that progres- 
sive education must be characterized by 
(1) personal guidance and by (2) integra- 
tion of the curriculum to bring ordered 
minds to bear upon the chaos and bewilder- 
ment of modern life. 


I 

To personal guidance and individual edu- 
cation Hobart and William Smith will be 
dedicated anew. We belong to a weakling 
race, in which each walks along a narrow 
ledge only a step from the plunge into lu- 
nacy, immorality and spiritual despair. If 
a small college ean not do much to move the 
horizons of contemporary knowledge, it can 
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at least help men and women to know their 
own measure. Small classes and gifted 
teachers provide an academic hearth and 
home where purpose can be made conta- 
gious. We shall devote ourselves to helping 
the individual student to study, to choose 
his courses and activities, his vocation and 
his avocations. On our campus there should 
be no forgotten man or woman, no hungry 
underfed soul. Research, for us, shall con- 
sist first of all in the discovery of the tal- 
ents and interests of each student. Our 
activities shall be intramural to reach every 
undergraduate, and our academic require- 
ments shall be flexible wherever they 
threaten to do violence to native genius. 
When the promise and the purpose which 
exist in the heart of every one appear, our 
effort will be not to foree the individual to 
meet our rules, but to foree ourselves to 
meet his intellectual needs. This we ean do 
because we are few and can know each 
other. 

Is it not a criminal indictment of our 
colleges to-day that thousands of seniors 
have no idea whither they want to turn, 
even if jobs were hanging on every tree? 
Four years of privileged education and no 
clue as to whether they ought to be poets 
or pawnbrokers! It is customary to assail 
the play-boy attitude of the undergraduate, 
but I assign the major guilt to the colleges 
which have failed to learn the individuality 
of the students committed to their charge. 

The discovery of purpose by the indi- 
vidual is essentially a religious adventure, 
and Hobart is therefore fortunate in her 
Christian tradition. If Hobart’s assets had 
been limited to her secular and material 
equipment, she would have closed her doors 
long ago, starved by competition with more 
affluent rivals. Her religious faith renews 
her youth and spurs her on to greater ef- 
fort. If what I say is true, then Hobart 
should help to scotch the superstition that 
the influence of religion is to make a eam- 
pus stuffy, conventional and _ respectably 
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dull. On the damnable lie that religion js 
opium the system of Karl Marx was founded 
and has flourished. The truth is that 
Christianity, when taken seriously, has 
proved to be a charge of dynamite, shaking 
smugness, complacency, hypocrisy and so- 
cial injustice to their foundations. As a 
church college Hobart will never be a 
drowsy Sunday School nor a dull place in- 
fected with state piousity. Hobart must be, 
not conservative but radical—not with the 
pinkish radicalism of 1936 but with the 
spiritual radicalism of 36 A.pD.—her first 
and lasting endowment. 

I have been puzzled at the notion some- 
times expressed that enthusiasm for foot- 
ball is hostile to the intellectual life, as 
though the lethargy of the classroom would 
disappear if lethargy could somehow be 
enforced in the gymnasium! I fail to see 
how exuberance in athletics, dramaties or 
social life inhibits intellectual activity. 
The only enemy of life is death. The only 
enemy of intellectual vigor is intellectual 
stagnation. The great enemy of religion is 
not crusading paganism but indifference. 
I welcome every sign of vitality at Hobart 
and William Smith, within or without the 
curriculum. The value of liberal educa- 
tion, we are sometimes told, is too elusive 
and indefinite to be measured, but for my- 
self one test will be crystal clear: Every 
student who lives among us unmoved, who 
graduates without becoming profoundly 
disturbed by the predicament of modern 
society, will mark one complete failure for 
Hobart. Every teacher who fails to become 
deeply concerned for the personalities of 
his students will mark one complete failure 
for Hobart. 

In the presence of living truth the heart 
beats faster within our callous and sluggish 
bodies. At the foot of the cross, where 
Hobart stands, men find it difficult to idle 
away the hours throwing dice and casting 
lots for garments: Suddenly the veil is revt. 
the earth trembles, and the Son of Man is 
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revealed. This is not a mildly agreeable 
experience which tends to put us to sleep. 
Into the slumbering minds of those who 
erossed His path the Galilean brought not 


peace but a sword. 


I] 


This awakening of the individual mind 
and purpose is our first and great objective. 
The second is to provide a foeus for the 
scattered and dissevered fragments of the 
American college curriculum. It is our 
hope to make the Hobart and William 
Smith degree represent less an aggregation 
of academic achievements and more an in- 
tegration of intellect and of personality in 
the primary responsibilities of the citizen 
toward his community. 
lt gives me pleasure to announce, on be- 
half of the trustees and faculty, the inau- 
curation of a continuous, four-year course 
in responsible citizenship as a requirement 
for the bachelor’s degree, effective with the 
freshman Classes entering this fall and with 
succeeding classes. The proportion of re- 
quired courses will not be inereased nor 
will the free electives on any student’s pro- 
vrai be diminished. The citizenship re- 
juirement replaces equivalent requirements 
heretofore prerequisite to the degree. Four 
courses taken each year will continue to 
be the traditional humanities and sciences 
to develop personal integrity, understand- 
ig Of human nature and adjustment to the 
physical world, without which there ean be 
The fifth course itself 
will contain nothing eccentric: economies, 
history, psy- 
‘ogy are already heavily elected and ex- 


no social leadership. 
political science and _ social 
vely required. Our studies in these 
‘elds will simply be organized to constitute 
ordered and progressive preparation for 

ic responsibility. The plan includes, of 
urse, both Hobart and Wflliam Smith. 
In our American demoe racy both sexes have 
vote, and though the ladies determine 

‘© opinion and policy, we see no reason 
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why men should not be eneouraged to as 
sume some social responsibility. 

We shall require, in each of the first three 
years, a course in the political, eeonomie or 
social structure of American society, studied 
in the light of American history and tradi- 
tion, leading up to the study in senior year 
of the problems in American government 
and the means of social control. Our plan 
represents a radical departure in our col- 
leges, first because it is continuous through- 
out the four years, and secondly because it 
emphasizes orientation in the senior year, 
the student is 
beginning, his college work. 


when consummating, not 
Orientation 
at the beginning of the college course is 
useful to open the schoolboy mind to the 
problems of the modern world, but it can 
not escape the necessity of being elementary 
and relatively superficial. The freshman 
is unequipped with knowledge to enable 
him to verify what he hears or reads, pre- 
occupied with collegiate athletics, fraterni- 
ties or other campus activities which form 
for him a new world more imminent and 
real than the contemporary social order. 
By contrast the senior is older, able to see 
that campus competitions and honors form 
a milestone and not a destination, equipped 
with a perspective on history, disciplined 
by the scientific method and matured by 
the confidence and authority he has derived 
progress in the field of 

More important yet is the cireum- 


from his major 
study. 
stance that, unlike the freshman, the senior 
is vitally concerned with the larger world 
into which he is about to be graduated. 
The political and economic affairs of our 
day are no longer academic problems proper 
to the the but 
personal and pressing emergencies which 


blackboard or notebook, 
will affect his livelihood and his daily life. 
It seems to me not only reasonable but im 
perative that we culminate our education 
La hl ° 
lo this 


end we shall concentrate the citizenship 


for citizenship in the senior year. 


course in senior year upon the actual op- 
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eration of American society to-day, the 
administration of government, the nominal 
and virtual control of affairs in local com- 
munities, the formation of public opinion 
and the avenues for effective leadership in 
local and national life. 

To the objection that responsibility de- 
velops better from cultivation in the un- 
controversial arts and sciences than in so- 
cial studies, that the writers of our songs 
are more important than the writers of our 
laws, we would repeat that our chief busi- 
ness will continue to be the arts and sci- 
ences. But experience has proved that the 
average college graduate does not lead in 
civic affairs in his locality. The bosses of 
our wards and precincts are seldom edu- 
cated men. The theory that a liberal edu- 
cation will make a citizen responsible is 
attractive, but untrue. The truth is that 
a student is infected by the enthusiasms of 
his campus, whatever they may be. Foot- 
ball, science, literature or art claim his in- 
terest his life long; but where Main Street 
and the Town Hall are treated as beneath 
the scholar’s contempt, the alumnus is, not 
unnaturally, equally prone to carry that 
contempt to the grave. We arouse interest 
in science, not on the football field, but in 
the laboratory, and we may now attempt 
the same direct approach to social respon- 
sibility. 

The need for enlightened leadership in 
public life is admittedly great and has been 
recognized at many colleges by special 
courses in the undergraduate years or 
by professional courses in post-graduate 
schools. There would be nothing novel in 
mere emphasis upon citizenship. We in- 
tend to extend this emphasis to make social 
responsibility an integral and a continuous 
part of the humanistic and cultural college 
course. The emergencies faced by man- 
kind, from age to age, have appeared in 
diverse forms, and education has met them, 
according to the times, with emphasis upon 
logic, theology, classical studies or natural 
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science. The time has come for still an- 
other step forward. The contemporary 
crisis in democracy, upon which our eivili- 
zation hangs, demands civic leaders of in- 
telligence and integrity. Unless they fur- 
nish this leadership, gentlemen and scholars 
may soon find themselves regarded as dis- 
pensable luxuries. 

It is our good fortune, so far, to live in 
a democracy and to be so happily favored 
by geography, resources and traditions that 
democracy can survive here if indeed it can 
survive at all. Perhaps it is doomed the 
world around. Perhaps human nature is 
incapable of self-government and fit only 
for chains, but this melancholy conclusion 
we will not concede. In the meantime, 
while it is yet day, we may build upon the 
common ground of liberal education and 
democracy. For when democracy is slain, 
our colleges will be dead. 

The common eause is based, in the first 
place, upon the faith that free men shall 
freely govern and think for themselves. 
The American charter is an emancipation 
proclamation to liberate business, the pro- 
fessions, education and religion, so that in- 
itiative and native leadership may emerge 
without impediment. It seeks the open 
competition of goods and services and the 
free circulation of ideas and personalities 
to permit the best commodity to reach the 
consumer and to permit the best man to 
succeed to office. This declaration of life 
and liberty, which our Constitution prom- 
ises to the citizen in his economic and po- 
litical enterprise, it promises in his intellec- 
tual and spiritual life as well, and it can 
hardly be branded as foreign to the pur- 
poses of a liberal college. 

The common cause is logical, in the sec- 
ond place, because democracy operates 
through public opinion. It rejects com 
pulsion in favor of persuasion. We Ameri- 
cans have no confidence that any one man 
is omniscient nor that any one program is 
perfect, for which reason we reject the 
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authoritarian theory of government by 
rigid mummies in favor of government by 
thinking and responsible men—nine men 
on a bench or twelve good men and true 
ona jury. And if the bench or the bar at 
times disagrees it is a healthy sign that we 
hold to the Anglo-Saxon practice of ap- 
proximating truth by trial and error. Dic- 
tatorship stands still. Democracy jams 
and stumbles, but it stumbles forward. Its 
body of truth is organic, never complete in 
growth and hence never dead. 

This faith in the spirit and conscience of 
man instead of in the letter of the law is 
likewise the faith of the liberal college. In 
these parlous times when college education 
is beset with yardsticks, complicated stand- 
ards of weights and measures for wisdom 
and frantic boasts of size, we reject the 
Pharisees with all their meticulous and 
pedantic pride in systems. The Sabbath 
was made for man and not man for the 
Sabbath. We believe that the worth of the 
state, in the long run, is the worth of the 
individuals composing it: that irresponsible 
citizens can not hope to set up a responsible 
government; that dishonest individuals ean 
not expect honest publie finance; that 
jingoistic and bellicose peoples can not op- 
erate a pacifie League of Nations; and that 
aloof, fastidious scholars will not turn 
into alumni impassioned for social justice. 
Figs, in short, do not grow from thistles. 
Like a democracy, liberal education de- 
pends upon self-reliance and integrity in 
men who are trusted to govern themselves. 
Conscience and intelligence are the only 
sanctions, the arbiters between right and 
wrong in the American Commonwealth as 
in the liberal college. If conscience and 
intelligence fail to dominate public opinion, 
the Republie of Letters and the American 
Republic will not escape the fate which has 
overthrown sO many younger democracies 
in Europe to-day. 
| Beside the triumph of this faith all other 
Civic success or failure shrinks into insig- 
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nificance, because the quality and the op- 
eration of public opinion determine all that 
follows. The universal extension of partial 
literacy, the ease in mobilization of public 
opinion through the press and the air, 
the disdain with which intellectuals have 
shrugged their shoulders while professional 
time-servers and crack-pots make polities 
their racket, present us with a peril from 
which it may be some day too late to retire. 
The honorable professions of medicine and 
law have kept the quacks and shysters 
under control, but where is the equivalent 
pressure from our leading citizenry to re- 
strain the corrupt politician and the boss? 
It simply does not exist. The result has 
been to consign the formation of public 
opinion to illiterate agencies. Any politi- 
eal convention will illustrate the manufac- 
ture of opinion to-day by percussions so 
discordant that an African beater of a tom- 
tom would be ashamed to use them. Bally- 
hoo, the present and audible substitute for 
rational leadership, is well on the road to 
becoming the chief creator of American 
policy and politicians. The educated 
people of America must assume the sacred 
duties of serving at the ballot box, on the 
jury, on local political committees, in pub- 
lic office and in all progressive civic enter- 
prises. The American adventure in gov- 
ernment by enlightened public opinion 
has, to-day, not been tried and found want- 
ing; it has been found difficult and has not 
been tried. 

To the pessimist who warns us that our 
hope is a forlorn one we would reply that 
there is no other hope. Either the people 
will accept their responsibility or it will be 
taken from them shortly by an intolerant 
and intolerable minority. The condition of 
local politics in many cities and counties, 
the low intellectual and moral level of 
many of the representatives of the people 
in our legislatures, the spoils system and 
the abuse of patronage, and the emergence 
of class hatred are a few of the reasons why 








we should put away our tops and marbles 
and take thought for the morrow. 

Still the skeptic asks, Can it be done? 
Citizenship, he insists, can not be taught, 
because responsibility is a by-product of 
character not to be achieved by any direct 
scheme of education. To this objection 
there exists, unfortunately, no answer, for 
it points a melancholy truth. 

But this counsel of despair would stop us 
from approaching, not only citizenship but 
ethics and aesthetics. I see nothing more 
forbidding in a college effort to encourage 
enlightened citizenship than in a college 
effort to teach the appreciation and compo- 
sition of poetry which we teachers of En- 
elish impudently attempt. Fair play, intel- 
lectual tolerance, love of beauty, are all elu- 
sive objectives not to be easily attained by 
required exercises in college, but we do not 
therefore abandon them. The most we can 
do, and the least, is to provide the most 
fertile soil in which to nourish the seeds of 
That is all 
a college could ever do in favor of the good, 
the beautiful and the true, and that is all 
Man plants 


moral and civie responsibility. 


we expect to do in citizenship. 
and waters, but God gives the increase. 

It can not be done, we hear finally, be- 
cause a itself too 
actively with public affairs inevitably be- 


eollege which concerns 
eomes a tool in the hands of partisans and 
special interests. For this to happen would 
indeed be fatal; the college and the teachers 
must be non-partisan, and they must reject 
any temptation to indoctrinate their stu- 
dents with any special pleading. Our one 
the 
enterprise and 
Washington, 
its interpretation must in- 


dogma must be historic freedom of 


thought as 
Jefferson and 


American 
preached by 
Lincoln, and 
clude at least as much freedom of opinion 
as is permitted to the major political par- 
ties, and to dissenting members of the Su- 
preme Court. The existing authorities in 
we are bound to obey but not to 


any year : 
applaud. Liberal education is the creator, 
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not the slave, of the democratic state. The 
freedom it defends existed before America 
was discovered and will survive long after 
our cities are one with Nineveh and Tyre. 
With the fads and phobias of the hour, 
even of the election hour, we shall have no 
traffic. It is obvious that the American 
guarantee of free speech and opinion con- 
tradicts the tendency in some quarters to- 
day to subject educators to the authority 
of the incumbents of office. This tendency, 
attractively disguised as a patriotic quali- 
teachers of our young, 


fication for 


soon develop into a vicious system of pat- 


may 


ronage whereby college faculties would be 
replaced different political 
group succeeds to power. The college is 
dedicated to the Eternal Spirit, not to the 
swastika nor the hammer and sickle. But 
red-baiters should recall that red is one of 
the three colors of our flag, and it is my 
personal opinion that academic freedom 
should be stretched to permit the classroom 
use of such pronouncements as the follow- 
ing, taken from a certain subversive docu- 
ment which has been more often praised 


whenever a 


than read: 


‘«Whenever any form of government becomes de- 
structive, it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute new government 
When a long train of abuses and usurpations evinces 
a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, 
it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
government, and to provide new guards for thiet! 


future security.’’ 


We believe that Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges can make more effective 
efforts to develop citizenship than they 
have in the We believe they are 
favorably equipped for the effort. Their 
size permits personal instruction and demo- 
cratic activity. The coordinate system of 
for men and women ensures 4 


past. 


education 
broad view of citizenship in whieh the in- 
terest of the home and the sound intuition 
of women will keep the teachers from 4 


narrow masculine view of social problems 
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as proper only to the office and the stock- 
exehange. The tradition of Hobart as a 
chureh college rivets attention upon the 
sacred responsibilities of man for his neigh- 
bor aud to his God. But to accomplish our 
end we must as teachers bring scholarship 
‘f the shelf and into the market-place. 
Our business at Hobart and William Smith 
is to learn how to think, but we ean think 
about America just as well as we can about 
Utopia. As Aldous Huxley has recently 
reminded us, a certain type of edueator for 
centuries has preferred to see mental virtue 
developed as far as possible from the haunts 
of men. Seholars have demanded logical 
integrity but will not lift a hand to secure 
political integrity. They applaud temper- 
ance of views but become intemperate as 

s they leave the library and reach the 
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home. They exhibit intellectual humility 
before facts but give no deference to 
events. It is not true that colleges have 


tended to exclude the cardinal virtues, in- 
tegrity, temperance and humility as foreign 
to their province. What has happened is 
that scholars have transposed these virtues 
to an academic no-man’s-land where they 
conquer unknown provinces, solve hypo 
thetical problems, slave whole-heartedly at 
abstract ideas and_ patterns, 
powers of leadership and analysis for use 


developing 


in another world, aequiring power and 
The 


view is more serene in the stratosphere, but 


wisdom without risk or responsibility. 


the need for light is greater close to our 
Patriotism is not enough ; 
Intelligent citi- 


fog-bound earth. 
scholarship is not enough. 
zenship is best. 


PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP IN RURAL 
EDUCATION 


By Professor ROBERT D. BALDWIN 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


IN typically pregnant phrase Abraham 
articulate the persistent 
\merican dream—government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 
Thus suecinetly he comprehended democ- 


Lincoln made 


‘y, the planning society wherein men 
vt in freedom progressively create more 
uindant life for all. And for such erea- 
freedom the price, as our early states- 
fortunately perceived, is eternal vigi- 
ice, a vigilance not so much physical as 
‘the mind and spirit, a deep discernment 
truth. 
rant life they sounded the eall for a sys- 


And so, early in America’s 


of free and wide-spread public educa- 
'o nourish this love of freedom and to 
the depths for truth that real liberty 
‘iit never die. Thus to the profession of 
‘ education there falls the peculiarly 
ible function of helping Americans 
ing and old, to learn to know the 


truth, to love the truth, to make the truth 
prevail. And so leaders of our profession 
stand as high priests of democracy, cham- 
pions of freedom, earnest seekers after and 
protagonists of truth, consecrated servants 
of all the people. Theirs is no leadership 
of rapt devotion based on personal mag- 
netism ; of blind following of crushing force 
or temporal power; theirs is leadership 
which commands a following because it can 
discern in and the 
hearts of folks their own profoundest needs 


reveal to minds and 
and aspirations. 

Thus more than any other profession, 
save possibly the ministry in the broadest 
view of its mission, leadership in publie 
education, in the view of its earliest pro- 
ponents, in present outward profession and 
in actual daily practice consists in self 
forgetful, sympathetic, understanding gui- 


dance of a free people in its search for truth. 








It may not, like political leadership, indoc- 
trinate to forward the interest of a party 
group; like commercial, industrial or labor 
leadership, propagandize on behalf of the 
greater profit or advantage of a certain 
group; or even like the professions of law, 
medicine and engineering, attempt to or- 
ganize thinking on vital issues in terms of 
the relatively specialized frames of refer- 
ence of these professions; rather must it 
present issues and render decisions with 
eye single to the public welfare. It is the 
genius of American public education that 
its leadership, and that means its entire 
personnel, saves its life by losing its iden- 
tity in the search for the common weal, 
makes itself immortal by mortifying per- 
sonal bias, finds supreme freedom under 
the rigorous reign of truth, wields invin- 
cible power as the humble servant of democ- 
racy as it strives forward toward more 
abundant life for all. Such clearly was its 
role as conceived by Washington, Jefferson 
and Madison in America’s toddling years; 
such must it be in her lusty years of adoles- 
cence. 

If this is our conception of leadership in 
public education, then professional leader- 
ship in rural education can be satisfied to 
It will 
not view its services to rural communities 


accept no less comprehensive goal. 


through too narrow frames of merely rural 
reference, but will conceive its task to be the 
of the 
aspirations and energies of rural folks into 


discovery, release and guidance 
whatever channels give promise of develop- 
ing therefrom the steadiest surge of power 
into the lines that serve the common life. 
Having thus stated what seems to me the 
basic philosophy of educational leadership, 
may I now turn to several specific aspects 
of the topie. 

First, the great need for leadership of a 
distinctly professional sort in rural eduea- 
tion. The first evidence to be cited is of 
course the inadequate facilities now avail- 


able in general to rural children. It is a 
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matter for general concern that 23.5 per 
cent. of the teachers of one-room schools in 
this country are 20 years of age or younger; 
that the average years of experience and of 
training beyond elementary school for the 
one-room teachers were 2 years 8 months 
and 4 years 2 months, respectively; that 
the value of school property averaged $99 
per child for rural schools and $299 for 
urban schools; that the average salary for 
teachers of one-room schools was $883 as 
compared with $1,771 for city teachers; 
that 75.8 per cent. of rural high schools have 
an enrolment of 100 or less, while 66.1 per 
cent. of urban high schools have an enrol- 
ment of over 300. These conditions all 
quite obviously affect the quality of the edu- 
cational offering that is available to rural 
boys and girls, and speak volumes as to 
the need for professional leadership in rural 
education. Then too there is the character- 
istic pattern of rural school organization, 
with the small, isolated, typically unrelated 
one- and two-teacher school, with its poorly 
trained and inexperienced teacher deprived 
of the benefits of professional contacts that 
stimulate and of supervision that can direct 
professional development. Again there is 
the character of the thinking and exper'- 
ence of rural people themselves because of 
their infrequent contact with schools no- 
ticeably superior to those in their own cou- 
munity, tending to be complaisant with 
respect to the local educational offering and 
even resentful of suggestion that more ade- 
quate facilities are needed if their children 
are to share significantly in the ongoing 
American civilization. 

Second, the present status of rural lead- 
ership in education. If we assume that tle 
heavier responsibilities of leadership res! 
upon principals and superintendents, lier? 
are the objective facts as to their qualifica 
tions for such responsibility. The exper 
ence of principals in charge of elementary, 
secondary and union elementary and seco! 
dary schools in rural districts averaged | 
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years 8 months, 7 years 3 months and 8 
years, respectively; their training beyond 
the elementary school averaged 5 years 7 
months, 7 years 3 months and 7 years 3 
months, respectively. Among county su- 
perintendents, under whose general over- 
sight most rural teachers work, according to 
Butterworth’s findings 57 per cent. have no 
degrees, 33 per cent. have the bachelor’s, 
( per cent. the master’s and one per cent. 
the doctor’s degree. In eight years immedi- 
ately preceding the study only 22.8 per 
cent. of them had attended summer school. 
Granted more adequate preparation, this 
failure to get away for additional training 
might be less significant; but, considered in 
relation to the lack of sufficient prepara- 
tion, it tends to ereate the impression that 
most of the legally authorized guides of 
rural teachers lack professional discrimina- 
tion and sense of responsibility, not to say 
enthusiasm. Not to go farther in citing 
evidence, and acknowledging readily the 
meritorious service rendered frequently by 
tose whose opportunity for professional 
preparation has been somewhat cireum- 
scribed, many instances of which each of 
us Will recall, still it must be admitted that, 
in comparison with those who serve city 
principals, supervisors and 
superintendents, trained professional po- 
tential in rural educational leadership does 
not measure up. 

Surely there are reasons for this generally 
uw average status of county superinten- 
Let us consider a few. In the first 
place the tradition is that of a clerical 
professional officer. Of 
course it is true that, in many instances, 
lie city superintendent evolved out of a 
‘lerk of the board of education. But in 
vany others, the superintendent was first 
‘le principal teacher, with professional 
(ities and qualifications prominent. In the 
‘Ollnty superintendeney, however, the office 


children as 


dents. 


than a 


“as Initially a semi-local clearing-house be- 
ween the state and the small local units, 
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caring for state lands, transmitting instrue- 
tions from the state to local units and re- 
ports from local units to the state. In case 
after case it has been a part-time, strictly 
office job, and only seldom in the past and 
even relatively rarely in recent years has 
it challenged to leadership either of the pro- 
fession or of popular understanding. It 
simply was not in the nature of the set-up. 
In the second place, the professional con- 
tacts, even with those legally entrusted to 
the oversight of the county superintendent 
and who rather expected therefore to re- 
ceive than to give inspiration, were rela- 
tively rare, due partly to the number of 
teachers per superintendent, partly to the 
long distances and poor roads between 
schools, but mostly to the fact that clerical 
duties, courthouse loungers and_ political 
activities take much time and kill even 
more. This leads to a third consideration, 
that the county superintendency has typi- 
cally been an elective, political office, sub- 
ject to the ins and outs, the ups and downs 
of American partisan politics. Even aside 
from the ‘‘rotation in office prineiple,’’ so 
common in county affairs, such a method 
of accession to office makes for insecurity 
of tenure at best, and at worst requires that 
the bulk of the incumbent’s time be devoted 
to securing reelection. Then, too, as usual, 
whom we Americans directly elect we little 
pay. The median salary for elected county 
superintendents who reported in Butter- 
worth’s study was from $400 to $900 less 
than the median salaries received by those 
county superintendents who came to their 
positions by appointment. In the face of 
the facts recited, which are by no means 
exhaustive, it is not strange that men and 
women of professional outlook and adminis- 
trative capacity have in general either 
passed by the county superintendency en- 
tirely or embraced the first opportunity to 
plant their feet on firmer and more promis- 
ing ground. It is abundantly clear that the 
typical pattern of county school adminis- 








do) 


tration either directly or indirectly mili- 
tates against the more complete realization 
of the possibilities for leadership in rural 
education, not only in the county superin- 
tendency but also in the principalship and 
in the direct leadership of the teacher, for 
these local professional workers are neces- 
sarily somewhat affected by the compara- 
tive lack of challenge from the leader. 
Hence we are led to a third aspect of our 
topic: patterns of county school administra- 
tion which give promise of bringing to rural 
education improved leadership all along the 
line. The writer recalls as one of his earli- 
est concepts of administration the insistence 
by institute speakers, professors of educa- 
tion and rural school leaders that the rem- 
edy for sluggish progress in rural schools, 
and indeed, in whole rural communities, 
was the county unit for rural school ad- 
ministration. Of course this county unit 
was not an altogether uniform pattern, but 
it had certain essential characteristics which 
were its heart. These were, briefly, that 
county school organization ought to adopt 
the best practice of city school organization, 
the nucleus of which was a board of educa- 
tion with jurisdiction over the rural schools 
of the area and empowered to select the 
superintendent of schools as its professional 
adviser and executive. Thus were the rural 
schools to have the benefit of unified control, 
of continuity of administrative leadership 
and of equalized educational opportunity 
within the county. Now, obviously, no mere 


But 


administrative machinery does set or fail 


scheme in itself creates good schools. 


to set the stage in a way favorable or un- 
favorable to the creation of good schools. 
So the details of the scheme are important 
and deserve study which attempts to avail 
itself of the accumulated experience of the 
years as to the most promising administra- 
tive machinery for achieving the desired 
educational results. May I cite a specific 
case ? 


The West Virginia plan of school organi- 
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zation adopted by the legislature in 1933 
came into being largely as a result of the 
financial emergency faced in many of the 
districts because of the amendment to the 
constitution limiting the tax upon prop- 
erty. It liquidated all existing school dis. 
tricts and created 55 county school districts, 
one for each county, the same to embrace 
all schools in the county. Thus city as well 
as rural schools came under the jurisdic. 
tion of the county boards of education, the 
five members of which are elected at the 
regular elections each two years, for four- 
year terms, from nominees selected through 
party primaries, with terms so arranged 
that two retire at one election and three at 
another. There is a further provision that 
not more than two members of the board 
may be from any one of the old districts. 
In the nature of the case the legislation was 
hurriedly drawn up. In operation, there- 
fore, as commonly happens in such cases 
certain weaknesses have appeared which 
have caused the educational leaders of tlie 
changes providing for elec 
at a separate election, on 4 


state to 
tion at large, 
non-partisan ballot, and for terms so ar- 
ranged as to render it likely that board 
policies will be subject to gradual, evolu. 
tionary rather than sudden, revolutionary 
change. These proposals are in the interest 
of eliminating partisan political influences 
of having a board representative of the 
whole county, of having educational mat 
ters considered on their merits instead o! 
being tied up with extraneous political 1s 
snes and of continuity of educational devel. 


urge 


opment. 
The original bill established the standar« 
of professional preparation for the superi! 
tendent as the bachelor’s degree, includ! 
eight semester hours in the field of scho 
administration. The state department 4! 
state board of education, however, recognz 
ing the complexity of the task confronti 
the superintendent of this all-inclusi 
county school system, have exerted 


their 
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»rofessional leadership by setting up a cer- 
tifieate for county superintendents of 
schools which requires the completion of a 
master’s degree in a standard university 
with a minimum of sixteen graduate hours 
in edueation, among which the specific re- 
quirements emphasize the specific adminis- 
trative funetions of the administrator. 
This certificate is not now requisite for 
eligibility for a superintendency, but it is 
setting a standard of professional prepara- 
tion which the educational administrators 
are striving to attain and which it is be- 


lieved boards of edueation will come to 
regard as the real qualification instead of 
the minimum legal requirement of the 


ounty unit bill. Going yet a step farther, 
the faculty of the College of Edueation of 
the West Virginia University, in setting up 

e master’s degree for county superinten- 
dents, has made the requirement of rather 
specific courses geared definitely to the pro- 
fessional activities engaged in by county 
superintendents in addition to those re- 
The total 

urs prescribed in education for the degree 
are 24 out of 30. 
are in the somewhat specialized fields of 


quired for the state certificate. 
These additional courses 


school finance, school buildings and equip- 
ment, staff personnel administration and 
The action of the faculty 
of the College of Education in prescribing 


schoo] surveys. 


was based on rather clear definition of the 
professional job to be performed and an 


nderlying 


philosophy that professional 
training should always be as completely 


nctional as possible. While this decision, 


believe, rests on sound, strictly educa- 
nal sanctions, it may be compared with 
rather specific prescription of courses 
or the professional training of physicians, 
wyers and engineers. 
These 


nistrators in 


challenges to 
West 
irginia State Department of Education 


the 
the action of the 


references to 


ind of the West Virginia University Col- 
ze of Edueation in successively raising 
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the standard by which the county superin 
tendent measures his task over and above 
any merely legal stipulations leads to the 
fourth aspect of our topic, which may be 
set down as a question; What responsibility 
have other agencies for improving profes 
sional leadership in rural education? 
Those in direct field contact with the job of 
providing edueational services for rural 
children must of course shoulder the bulk 
of the responsibility. But, interwoven as 
are the strands of the fabrie of modern life 
and education, it ean hardly be fairly main 
tained that this is the end of the matter 
Surely state departments have a_ heavy 
responsibility in matters of financing an 
adequate program, stimulating state-wide 
consideration of the problems of rural edu 
cation and their relation to the structure of 
the commonwealth, lifting certification 
standards, legislating toward more equal 
educational opportunities and a host of 
other things that help to hold up the hands 
of local rural leadership. And certainly 
teachers colleges have the responsibility of 
adjusting their curricula to the probable 
destination of their graduates, which in the 
majority of eases, at least at the beginning 
of their professional careers, is a responsi 
bility for children in rural areas; and of 
viving them insight into and concern for the 
educative resources of rural life, and an 
appreciation of and devotion to their op 
portunities for leadership in the community 
And I believe they 


have the further responsibility of attempt 


as well as in the school. 


ing to provide professional stimulation for 
and in cooperation with principals of rural 
elementary, high and consolidated schools, 
rural supervisors, county superintendents 
and teachers during their periods of service 
as well as training. And surely the state 
universities and agricultural colleges have 
very marked and definite responsibilities 
to improve rural educational leadership. 
Their curricula for administrators should 
recognize the importance of a functionally 
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efficient discharge of the duties which weigh 
upon administrators in rural areas. To be 
sure, administrative problems in general 
are pretty much alike wherever found. But 
in so far as they are different, in so far as 
they require a somewhat specialized tech- 
nique for solution, the courses for adminis- 
trators should recognize and reckon with 
and adjust to these. When this sort of 
thing is attempted, it is often discovered 
that the those with 
rural experience make to the more adequate 
definition of the general problem open doors 
When 


this sort of recognition is accorded, then 


contributions which 


which previously had been but ajar. 


will rural and urban school administrators 
look with level eyes at the great, all-embrac- 
ing problems of school administration, and 
in a spirit of mutual regard and whole- 
hearted cooperation attack and bring them 
nearer to solution. 

Finally, the current prospect for and 
challenge to professional leadership in rural 
education. What are some of the straws in 
the wind that show trends? 

(1) The recently reported growth of the 
Department of Rural Education. 

(2) The recent appointment of a director 
of rural service on the headquarters staff 
of the National Education Association, 
which may have some causal relation to 1. 

(3) National recognition to professional 
leaders in rural education in the elevation, 
within five years, of two outstanding rural 
education leaders to the presidency of the 
National Education Association. 

(4) The designation of two county school 
systems out of three school centers chosen 
by the Commissioner of Education for dem- 
onstration public forums. 

(5) The decentralization movement of 
industry and the back-to-the-soil trend of 
disillusioned urban ‘‘evicts,’’ if I may use 
that term. This constitutes one of the great 
challenges to rural leadership to capitalize 
the experiences of these folks, integrate 


oe 
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them with the realities and the educative 
resources of rural life and build therefrom 
not only a deeply significant rural educa- 
tion but also a satisfying, soul-expanding, 
comprehensively participating rural com- 
munity. 

(6) The recent growing attention to 
rural life and the dramatization of the 
economic dilemma in the AAA. You will 
recall that Secretary Wallace at the very 
beginning pointed out that limitation of 
production for increase in price was funda- 
mentally unsound as long as there were 
human beings underfed and underclothed; 
but that the farmer must resort to such a 
plan if he is to be on a competitive par with 
the industrialist. The realistic demonstra- 
tion of the limitation of output furnished 
by the AAA plan, if its factual content is 
capitalized, must surely call into question 
the soundness of our current profit economy 
and draw attention and perhaps even sup- 
port to a use economy or an economy of 
abundance. This AAA experiment has 
surely dramatized the current economic 
situation, the great sore thumb of American 
and world life to-day, and to no one more 
vividly, if rural leadership can guide to its 
realistic implications, than to those more 
immediately dependent on primary produc- 
tion for their living. Here then is one more 
realistic educational resource of rural life 
to be exploited, not in the interest of edu- 
cational motivation, but rather in the inter- 
est of making the school a means of definite 
economic and social progress out on the 
front lines. And mayhap, as has transpired 
often in the past, professional leadership in 
rural education, if it will but capitalize 
these situations in rural life and the sturdy 
boyhood and girlhood of the countryside, 
may help significantly to raise up leaders. 
yes, and intelligent truth-seekers everywhere 
who may evolve the social and economic 
democracy which has been our perennial 
quest. You will recall the faith of Jefferson 
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in the soundness of husbandry as the guar- 
dian and perfecter of free institutions. The 
challenge to professional leadership in rural 
education to-day is nothing less than con- 
tributing significantly to the realization of 
his faith and our common American dream. 
Ours is the challenge of the pioneer, whose 
task and philosophy are so understandingly 
stated by Arthur Guiterman that his words 
may well serve as the marching song of pro- 
fessional leaders in rural education: 
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Long years ago I blazed a trail 
Through lonely woods unknown till then, 
And marked with cairns of splintered shale 
A mountain way for other men. 


For other men who came and came; 
They trod a path more plain to see, 

They gave my trail another’s name, 
And no one speaks or thinks of me. 


Another’s name my trail may bear; 
But still I keep, in waste or wood, 
My joy because the trail is there, 
My peace because the trail is good. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE YOUTHS’ SCHOOLS IN JAPAN 

In accordance with a statement made public 
by the Information Service of the International 
Bureau of Edueation, the youths’ schools in 
Japan are established for the mass of young 
people engaged in various branches of business 
after completing the elementary school course. 
Their object is to train students both mentally 
and physically, to foster moral virtues and at 
the same time to impart the knowledge and skill 
necessary for vocations and for daily life and 
thus to elevate their standards as citizens. As 
the pupils as a rule must study in their spare 
time, the organization, compared with other 
types of schools, is characterized by elasticity 
and simplification so as to suit local needs and 
the personal eireumstances of the pupils. 

Youths’ schools may be established by such 
bodies as Hokkaido, the prefectures, the cities, 
towns and villages, school unions or even by 


private individuals. 


The course is divided into two distinct parts 


the junior and the senior—but either one of 
lese Courses may be omitted, should local cir- 
cumstances make this advisable. The two-year 
inlor course receives those who do not pass on 


+} 


‘o secondary schools or higher elementary schools 


er completing the elementary school course. 
senior course for men extends over five 


ars, and that for women over three years. 
nder special cireumstaneces these periods may 
reduced to four years for men and two years 

To this course are admitted those 
completed the junior course of a 


vomen, 
no have 


school or of a higher elementary school. 


A post-graduate course of at least one year may 
be provided for the benefit of those who have 
completed the senior course. On October 1, 
1935, 16,668 youths’ schools, with 2,075,913 
pupils, had been established. The Department 
of Edueation is said to be making an earnest 
effort to carry out this new system, aiming at a 
thoroughgoing education of the masses on a 
large seale. 

Thus secondary education in Japan is offered 
in the interest of the general publie and to 
facilitate the development of industry by insti- 
tuting a system of technical secondary eduea- 
tion. The secondary grade schools for boys are, 
in view of their practical advantages and of 
their connection with higher schools, framed on 
the whole on a uniform basis, but in the systems 
of education for girls and of technical education, 
a considerable degree of flexibility is allowed. 
The popular desire for learning has manifested 
itself in such a degree that though a great many 
new schools are built yearly, they can hardly 
accommodate all applicants. 


EDUCATION WEEK 
Dr. JoHN W. StupenakKer, U. S. 
sioner of Edueation, has issued the following 


Commis 


statement concerning American Education Week, 
to be observed this year throughout the United 
States from November 9 to 15: 


A major purpose of American Edueation Week 
is to induce the average citizen to investigate one 
of the largest businesses in which he is a stock 
holder with voting power. So frequently we take 
democracy for granted and forget that this publie 
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business belongs to us. We find thing 


which we do not fully understand or approve, and 


y3 going on 


then we speak as if some force outside the com- 
unity of citizens had control of our schools. 

If, in some instances, schools are not being 
operated at top efficiency with programs of vital 
behooves the 


value to the people of America, it 


stockholders to discuss the situation in _ parent- 
teacher groups and civic forums, with the aim of 
finding the way to express their votes more intelli- 
gently in selecting members for their boards of 
education and of holding these public servants to 
account. 

The public schools are the basic instruments of 
the people for the achievement of that intelligent 
understanding of personal and public responsibili- 
ties which will enable a democracy to function. If 
group, 
manipulating the public business for private or 


any person, vested interest or clique is 


group advantage, the remedy is collective action. 
Week each 


stockholder in the great public corporation of or- 


During American Education American 
ganized learning is urged to see for himself how 
the business is being conducted and to find out 
how he may use his influence to improve the gen- 


eral commerce of ideas. 


Week 
public as to the needs, aims 
The Office of 
Education cooperates with the National Eduea- 


American Edueation is observed each 


1 


year to intorm the 


and achievements of the schools. 


tion Association, the American Legion and many 
other loeal, state and national organizations in 


sponsoring this nation-wide observance. 


THE JUBILEE OF WAGNER COLLEGE 

WAGNER COLLEGE, on Staten Island, youngest 
of the colleges of New York City, which has 
grown since 1918 from a student body of sixteen, 
with a capital investment of $69,000, to an en- 
rolment of two hundred and seven and a capital 
investment of a million and a half dollars, is 
marking its fiftieth anniversary this month by 
initiating a Golden Jubilee Development pro- 
eram with the object of raising $1,100,000 within 
the next ten years. It is planned to raise an 
initial fund of $100,000 in 1936. 

The jubilee will coincide with the borough- 
wide festivities commemorating the two hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of the first perma- 
nent settlement on Staten Island. Thus a com- 
munity and its only college will together pass 
important milestones in their history and look 


forward to years of increasing expansion. 
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Wagner College was first established in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., as a Lutheran pro-seminary to train 
students for the German-American ministry, 
under the leadership of Dr. Alexander Richter, 
pastor of the Zion Lutheran Church of that city, 
In 1883, 
it received its incorporation papers as _ the 
Lutheran Pro-Seminar of Rochester. It was not 
until 1886 that it began to function as the Wag- 
ner Memorial Lutheran College, when, by order 
of the Supreme Court, its name was changed in 


and a group of prominent Lutherans. 


honor of John Wagner, who gave the institution 
$12,000 for the purchase of a building. 

With its removal to Staten Island in 1918, a 
The 


“ovmnasium” type of curriculum was 


period of growth and expansion began. 
six-year 
abandoned, and the regular four-year liberal arts 
college program for students of all faiths was 
instituted. The acquisition of new buildings 
and physical facilities was the next step. In 
1922, a $100,000 dormitory was built; in 1926, 
the college conducted a successful campaign for 
the collection of $500,000. 
sand friends gave this sum, and with it, the col 


Some twenty thou- 


lege was able to establish a permanent endow- 
ment. 

In 1928, Wagner College was granted full 
recognition as a college by the New York State 
Department of Education, and given the right 


to confer the degrees of A.B. and B.S. The 
Administration Building, completed in 1930, 


built at a cost of $400,000, contains classrooms, 
offices, an auditorium and gymnasium, and lab- 
oratories for physies, chemistry and _ biology. 
In 1933 the college opened its doors to women. 

The college is situated on Grymes Hill, Staten 
Island. It stands aloof from the turmoil of the 
city, and yet is part of New York City. The 
campus of fifty-three acres has a rural setting 
on what is said to be the highest point on the 
Atlantic Coast Line between Maine and Florida. 
Its oldest building, Cunard Hall, once the resi- 
dence of the Cunard family, now houses the 


social rooms and dining halls. 


COURSES AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Ir is announced from Teachers College that 
this year greater emphasis will be placed upo! 
educational psychology, counseling and guidance 
Nearly a hundred 


previous years. 
Adult edu- 


than in 
courses are offered in these fields. 
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with special attention 


niques, is also emphasized. 


ton “Edueation of the Handicapped,” under 
rection of Dr. Merle E. Frampton, prin- 
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paid to forum 
A new depart- 


the New York Institute for the Eduea- 


» of the Blind, has been estab 


»yroverment of the edueation 


to Dr. Frampton, growing € 


lished. Accord- 
smphasis on the 


, guidance, re- 


hilitation and placement of physically, men- 


ly and socially handicapped children and 


ts is making special dema 


nds on_ profes- 


sional schools of edueation for qualified leader- 


r 
) 


rit 


} 


in this field. He believes 


that experience 


the education of the handicapped may con- 


ute much in philosophy, 


principles and 


thods in the prevention of physical, mental 


social defeets. Courses on ¢€ 


“lucation of the 


ndicapped in speech, hard of hearing, erip- 


a 


children, mentally and 


socially handi- 


capped and edueation of the blind and _par- 


y sighted will be given in this division. 


\ mental hygiene clinie will be conducted by 


lie department of psychiatrie education. The 


} 


sonnel of this elinie consists of physicians 


ih psychiatrie training and understanding of 


familial and social n 
physicians specializing in 


{ 


1aladjustments ; 
pediatrics, as- 


by social workers with psychiatrie edu- 


tion and experience. A complete physical, 


t 


uatric, psychological and sociological study 


ach case is made. The cases referred for 


e and treatment come from 
d social agencies. 

e facilities of a guidance 

a coordinated program of 

als who seek help with p 


} 


of individual development 


various public 


laboratory in- 
’ service to in- 
roblems in the 


and guidance; 


hological examinations, educational and vo- 


nal counseling, study of unsatisfactory be- 


or reactions, and of special abilities and 


nent, 


‘bilities in school subjeets, speech and sensory 


e metropolitan area, including the sur- 


(ing points of historie interest, is used as 


‘horatory for the students and _ teachers. 


are made to many sections of the city, 
studies are undertaken at first hand of 


peculiar problems relating 


work. 


courses offered this fall 


to the eduea- 


include: The 


psychology of social change; personality adjust 
ments; the psychology of American culture; 
special problems in parent education; music in 
normal living; advanced cookery and _ table 
service; the dance for teachers of young ehil- 
dren; the modern dance for men; an advanced 
course in religious education; research in the 


psychology of art and musie. 


PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF THE AIR 

MANUALS for 45,000 teachers are being dis- 
tributed by the Columbia Broadeasting System 
this year in answer to inereasing requests from 
all over the country for this “Teacher’s Manual 
and Classroom Guide of the ‘American School 
of the Air.’” Instructors in schools, ranging 
from government outposts to those in crowded 
metropolitan areas, are correlating their courses 
with those of the air school, which opened its 
eighth season of broadeast instruction on Oc 
tober 13. 

The manual, a sixty-two page guide, is de 
signed to help teachers in securing visual aids 
and supplementary instruction in connection 
with the several courses presented daily from 
Monday to Friday, inclusive, over the WABC 
Columbia network from 2:15 to 2:45 Pp. M., 
EST. Compiled by Miss Helen Jonson, di 
rector of the school, the manual gives a short 
synopsis of each day’s instruetion, followed by 
suggestions for visual aids, books for supple 
mentary reading and musie references. At the 
head of the page for each course is a compara 
tive illustration tracing the progress in that 
particular subject from early times to the present 
day. 

These courses, the purpose of which 1s to 
enliven and stimulate the pupil’s interest in the 
classroom subjects and bring new methods and 
inspiration to the teacher, are planned with the 
aid of a board of consultants of whieh Dr. 
William C. Bagley, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is chair 
man. There is also a cooperating committee of 
eighty-six prominent educators. 

The broadeasts will more or less follow the 
same trend as those presented last season. Three 
innovations, however, are scheduled—the presen 
tation of musie composed by famous figures in 


history, native folk musie from several foreign 














countries and the inauguration of a “Science 
Club of the Air.” The first of these two new 
music series opened the new fall session, and 
during the program the music of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia will be heard. The first inter- 
national broadeast will come from London on 
February 4. 

Imaginary trips in geography by the Hamil- 
tons will take students to Gibraltar, southern 
France, the Scotch Highlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Poland, Palestine, Indo-China, China, 
Japan, South the Canal, 
Mexico, Greenland and other places. Science, 
for intermediate grades, began on October 15, 
with “An Experiment with Carbon Dioxide.” 
Students in the studio performed experiments 
that could be simultaneously carried out in the 


Ameriéa, Panama 


classroom. Only simple materials were used 
and the cost of these for the whole series will 
Other experiments will be 
Literature for 
include 


be about fifty cents. 
heard on alternating Thursdays. 
the same intermediate grades will 
dramatizations of favorite folk-lore, and coupled 
with this subject will be a primary music pro- 
gram under the direction of Dorothy Gordon. 

The first of this season’s vocational guidance 
programs, presented on October 16, was a dram- 
atized sketch entitled “Is It Possible to Have a 
Job for Every Person?” This is the third sea- 
son for this popular course, which is designed to 
enlighten students regarding different occupa- 
tional objectives. Shepard Stone, newspaper- 
man and international student, commented on 
the foreign and local political news of the week. 

History will continue with dramatizations 
based on the growth of American cities. The 
first guest of the season was Stephen Vincent 
Benét, the poet, whose “John Brown’s Body” 
won the Pulitzer Prize for the best volume of 
verse in 1928. He read several of his selections 
on the first poetry appreciation program on 
October 20. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK 


THE meeting of the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the State of New York will 
be held at the Washington Square Branch of 
New York University on October 28. 
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The morning session will meet at 9: 30 o’elock. 
The topic will be “The Place and Future of the 
Junior College in the State of New York” and 
will be presented by Dr. John H. Denbigh, prin- 
cipal of Packer Collegiate Institute. The dis. 
cussion will be led by Dr. J. Nelson Norwood, 
president of Alfred University. A brief busi- 
ness session will follow. 

The luncheon session will be held at 12:30 
o’clock in the Hotel Brevoort at Fifth Avenue 
and Eighth Street. There will be addresses by 
Dr. Harry W. Chase, chancellor of New York 
University, and by Dr. Edward C. Elliott, presi- 
dent of Purdue University and representative of 
the regents’ inquiry in the field of higher educa- 
tion. Dean Julian Park, of the University of 
Buffalo, will present the report of the committee 
on requirements for teaching. 

The afternoon session will begin at 3 o’clock. 
The topie will be “The Human Equation in 
College Education.” It will be presented by Dr. 
J. Hillis Miller, president of Keuka College 
The discussion will be led by Dr. Henry T. 
Moore, president of Skidmore College. 

A dinner session will be held at 7 o’clock in 
Town Hall Club. There will be a round-table 
discussion of the regents’ inquiry, led by Presi 
dent Elliott. 

The association will weleome to all sessions, in 
addition to college officers and members of ¢o- 
lege faculties, representatives of the norma. 
schools of the state, city, village and district 
superintendents of schools, principals of hig 
schools and principals and head masters of pri- 
vate and parochial preparatory schools. lveser- 
vations for the luncheon and dinner may be 
made by addressing Dean Milton E. Looms, 
Washington Square College, New York Univer- 
sity. 


THE INSTALLATION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF WELLS COLLEGE 


THE installation of Dr. William Ernest Wel 
as the eighth president of Wells College took 
place on October 23. Representatives from ‘0 
cieties and foundations and official delegale 
from more than a hundred colleges and 
versities marched in the academic processi0! 
Dean Herbert Edwin Hawkes, of Columbia 
University, was the principal speaker, and Wi 








rma! 
trici 
high 
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of trustees of Wells College, delivered the charge 
to Dr. Weld. 

At the inauguration luncheon, which was 
served in the college dining hall, the speakers 
were Dr. Rush Rhees, president emeritus of the 
University of Rochester, where Dr. Weld, until 
he resigned last June to assume the presidency 
of Wells College, was professor of economics 
and dean of the college; Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
president of Cornell University, and Dr. William 
Allan Neilson, president of Smith College. 

Three conferences on modern trends in litera- 
ture, science and women’s professional relations 
were held during the afternoon. Dr. Robert Peter 
Tristram Coffin, Pieree professor of English at 
Bowdoin College and a former member of the 
faculty of Wells College, led the conference on 
literature; Dr. Arthur H. Compton, professor of 
physies at the University of Chicago, led the 
conference on seience, and Mrs. Chase Going 
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Woodhouse, of the Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations, the conference on professional 
relations and opportunities for women. In the 
afternoon Dr. and Mrs. Weld held a reception 
in honor of the delegates and guests. 

Among representatives of societies and foun- 
dations attending the inauguration were: Dr. 
Walter Buckingham Carver, the Association of 
American Universities; Dr. Henry Noble Me- 
Cracken, president of Vassar College, and Dr. 
William S. A. Pott, president of Elmira College, 
the Association of American Colleges; Dr. 
Charles Lewis Brightman, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors; Dr. J. Hillis 
Miller, president of Keuka College, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education; Dr. Dixon Ryan 
Fox, president of Union College, the Institute 
of International Education; Mrs. Woodhouse, 
the Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
and Dr. William Clyde DeVane, the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Ar the celebration of the centenary of Mark 
Hopkins at Wiliams College the degree of doe- 
tor of laws was conferred on President James 
. Angell, of Yale University; President Karl 
T. Compton, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; President Livingston Farrand, of 
Cornell University; President Lotus D. Coffman, 
the University of Minnesota, and President 
Mildred Helen MeAfee, of Wellesley College; 
Newton D. Baker, of Cleveland; the Rev. Dr. 
larry Emerson Fosdick; Professor Rufus M. 
Jones, of Haverford College, and James R. Gar- 
field, of Cleveland, brother of the former presi- 
dent of Williams. 


e 
ol 


Av the founders’ day exercises at Lafayette 
College on October 11 the degree of doctor of 


aws was conferred on Arthur Hauck, president 


+ 


the University of Maine, who was dean at 
Lafayette from 1931 to 1934, and on James R. 
loge, 96, of Philadelphia, member of the col- 


‘eve board of trustees and a benefactor of the 


1] 
ceolece 


The honorary degree of doctor of sci- 
ence was conferred on Brooke M. Anspach, ’86, 
- Philadelphia, and on Donald B. Prentice, 
ident of Rose Polytechnic Institute, who was 
‘ing president of Lafayette in 1926 and 1927. 


~ 
re 


AT the convocation of the University of the 
State of New York on October 15, the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws was conferred on Dr. 
Albert Einstein, of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton. Dr. Einstein was_pre- 
sented by Owen D. Young, a member of the 
Board of Regents, and the degree was conferred 
by Dr. Frank P. Graves, president of the uni- 
versity and Commissioner of Education for the 
State of New York. Dr. Einstein gave an ad 
dress entitled “Some Thoughts on Edueation.” 


JENERAL JAN CHRISTIAAN Smuts, deputy 
prime minister of the Union of South Africa 
and rector of St. Andrews University, Edin 
burgh, Scotland, has been elected chancellor of 
the University of Cape Town in succession to the 
King, who held that office while Prince of Wales. 
General Smuts was president of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in 1931. 


Dr. STeEwArT GRANT CoLe was installed as 
ninth president of Kalamazoo College, Michigan, 
on October 17. He succeeds the late Dr. Allan 
Hoben. The ceremonies were attended by rep 
resentatives of a hundred and sixteen univers! 


ties, colleges and other educational institutions. 








Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, president of the Um- 
versity of Michigan, extended greetings from the 
university, and Dr. Eugene Elliott, state super- 
public instruction, extended the 
Frank W. Padelford, 


executive secretary of the board of education of 


intendent of 


state’s greetings. Dr. 


the Northern Baptist convention, brought greet- 
ings from the Baptist denomination. Dr. How- 
ard B. Whidden, chancellor of McMaster Uni- 
versity, delivered the inaugural prayer, and Dr. 
Charles T. Goodsell, formerly acting president 
of Kalamazoo College, the invocation. Claude 
Il. Harmon, Detroit, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, inducted the new president into office. 


Dr. Leon H. SwEETLAND was formally in- 
stalled as president of Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, at Mitchell, South Dakota, on October 23. 
Dr. Frank Lochridge, district superintendent, 
presided at the exercises. “The charge’ was 
delivered by Dr. William J. Davidson, president 
of the Methodist Greet- 


ings were then extended to the new president 


Board of Edueation. 


by different organizations throughout the state 
and in Mitchell. 
by Dr. Sweetland’s inaugural address. 


The exereises were conclude 
lt} luded 
Preced- 


ing the formal induction into office, an in- 
augural dinner was served in the Methodist 


church parlors. 

ProressorR Epwarp Sampson has at his re- 
quest been retired as chairman of the depart- 
ment of geology at Princeton University, in 
order that he may have more time to devote to 
research. Professor A. F. Buddington has as- 
sumed the chairmanship of the department, and 
Newton EK. Chute has been appointed instructor 
in economic gevlogy. 

Dr. A. 5S. 
chemistry, and Dr. H. H. Williams, professor of 
philosophy at the University of North Carolina, 


WHEkizr, professor of organic 


have retired, each with the title of Kenan pro- 
fessor emeritus. 


Dr. Cart Murcuison has resigned from a 
professorship of psychology at Clark Univer- 
sity. He will devote his time to the ed:ting of 
the five psychological journals now published 
under his direction. 


Dr. EvizABeTH Montcomery and Dr. Luther 
L. Mays, of the University of Illinois, have been 
appointed assistant professors of education at 
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the University of Oregon to succeed the late Dr, 
3. W. DeBusk. 
study of Dr. DeBusk for several years before his 


Dr. Montgomery was an under. 


death. 


As a result of arrangements whereby the I]l. 
man Training School for Primary and Kinder. 
varten Teachers became a part of the University 
of Pennsylvania on July 1, Miss Adelaide Ill. 
man, formerly head of that school, has been 
added to the School of Edueation faeulty as pro- 
fessor of kindergarten-primary education, while 
Miss Florence E. Thorp, who also was on the 
[Iman School faculty, has been named assistant 
professor of kindergarten-primary education at 
the university. Others added to the faculty ot 
the School of Education are Dr. George E. Hill, 
assistant professor of education, who formerly 
Was associate professor of education at Lllinois 
State Normal University, and Mrs. Elizabeth K. 
becomes assistant professor of 
Mrs. Porter was special lee- 





















Porter, who 
nursing education. 


turer at the university last year. 


Dr. Martin Rist has become professor ot 
New Testament literature and interpretation at 
lliff Sehool of Theology, Denver, Colo. He 
sueceeds Dr. James T. Carlyon, who has joined 
the faculty of the Southern Methodist Univer 
sity, Dallas, Texas. 








Dr. Marie Hamitton Law has been named 
librarian and dean of the School of Library Se:- 
ence of Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel: 
phia, effective on January 1. Dr. Law has beer 
vice-director of the school since 1922. She wil 
succeed Dr. Anne Wallace Howland, who wil 
retire with the title of dean emeritus. 


THREE newly appointed assistant superit 
tendents of the New York City Schools, Mis 
Regina C. M. Burke, Miss Mary A. Kennedy 
and Jacob Theobald, were the guests of honor 
at a dinner meeting of the New York Principal: 
Association on October 17. 


Harry I. Goon, director of commercial edu 
cation in the high schools of Buffalo, N. Y., he 
associate superintendent 


been appointed 


charge of secondary education. 
Dorotuy S. Lawson, since 1930 city supe! 


visor of education in home economies at Por 
Washington, was recently appointed superv!s0! 
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Home Economies Edueation Bureau of 


the 


Now York State Department of Education. 


te Dr, 
inder- 
re his \pA STREEPER, who has been for many 


ry head of the department of social studies 
it William Penn High School, Philadelphia, has 






ne I]l- 

inder- been appointed principal of the school to sue- 
versity ceed William F. Gray, who, when he retired last 
le tl June, had served for sixteen years. 

s been Dr. LAWRENCE K. FraNkK, of New York, who 
S pro- recently resigned as associate director of edu- 
, while cation of the General Edueation Board of the 
on the Rockefeller Foundation to aecept the position 
sistant > of assistant to the president of the Josiah Macy, 


3 


’ Jr.. Foundation, has been eleeted a member of 
the board of trustees of Sarah Lawrence College. 


tion at 
ulty of 


’ one 
s. Hill (ikORGE GRANT Mason, of Tuxedo Park, N. Y., 
mnetiy senior fellow of the Yale Corporation, has re- 
Hilines tired. The Suecessors of Yale’s Original Trus- 
reth * tees have elected in his place Dean Gooderham 
sor ol 


Acheson, of Washington, D. C. Mr. Mason was 


‘ial lee ; ; See Rep ome : 
vraduated from the Sheffield Scientifie School in 


ISSS, and has been a member of the Yale Cor- 


ssor of poration since 1922, 

ition 4 S. D. IKuRKPATRICK, editor of Chemical and 

o. He Vetallurgical Engineering, has been elected to 

3 ata “the board of directors of the MeGraw-Hill Book 

Univer “Company. He is consulting editor of its chem- 
ical engineering series of texts and reference 

| named books. 

ary Scr Dr. J. L. CHAMBERS, chairman of the depart- 

>hiladel- ment of economies at Muskingum College, has 


has beet 
She wil 


vho will 


been granted a year’s leave of absence to serve 
4s technical assistant to the U. S. Commissioner 
yot Accounts and Deposits, U. 


partment, Washington, D. C. 


S. Treasury De- 
superil Dk. CHARLES A. MESSNER is on leave of ab- 
Is, Mis 
Kennedy 
yf honot 


rineipals 


sence during the current academic year from his 
Work as head of the department of foreign lan- 
Fiages at State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hie plans to spend the time in Great Britain and 
the continent. 


ProressorR Masen A. Woop, head of the de- 
Pariment of home economies at the University 
©! Oregon, has been granted sabbatical leave to 
Spend a year at Yenching University, Peiping, 
China, to teach and to make a study of the edu- 


eial edu 
r Y., has 


ident 


ty supe 
» at Por 
uperviso! 


#ational conditions in China. 


2 


UR. GeorGe Granr MacCurpy, professor 
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emeritus of prehistoric archeology at Yale Uni- 
versity and director of the American School of 
Prehistoric Research, has returned from Europe. 
While abroad he represented the United States 
at the first annual meeting of the newly founded 
British Speleological Association, which was 
held in London, and at the International Con- 
gress of Prehistoric and Protohistorie Sciences, 
which met in Oslo. 


THe William James lectures in philosophy 
and psychology at Harvard University are being 
given this year by Professor Etienne Gilson, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Collége de France 
and director of the Institute of Medieval Studies 
of the University of Toronto. 
of the series is “The Unity of Philosophieal Ex- 


The general title 


perience.” 


Proressor A. J. FARMER, of the University of 
Bordeaux, exchange professor from France to 
Harvard University for the current academie 
year, is giving a series of public lectures on con- 
The first in the 

With the ex- 
ception of those on November 12 and December 


temporary French literature. 
series was given on October 22. 


3, which will be delivered in French, the lectures 
will be in English. 

THE death is announced at the age of seventy- 
six years of the Rev. Dr. Ezra Squier Tipple, 
Dr. 
Tipple joined the faeulty of Drew Theological 


president emeritus of Drew University. 


Seminary as professor of practical theology in 
1905. He was president of the seminary from 
1912 to 1928; president of Drew University 
from 1928 to 1929; honorary president, from 
1929 to 1933, and president emeritus since the 


latter date. 


THE Rev. JoHN WESLEY IIL, formerly chan- 
cellor of Lineoln Memorial University, died on 
October 12 in his seventy-fourth year. 


Auvin E. KInpDERVATER, who retired as di- 
rector of physical education in the St. Louis 
public schools last June, after serving for 
thirty-four years, died on October 14. 


Mark B. Furman, of Rochester, N. Y., a 
leader in the development of rural schools in 
western New York and in rural school health 
work, died on October 12. He was in his six- 
tieth year. 
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THE death, on October 12, is announced of 
Marion Geraldine Clark, formerly supervisor 
of the junior high and upper elementary schools 
at Montclair, N. J. While in Montclair, Miss 
Clark also was instructor in history at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Miss Mary McDoweE t, director of the Uni- 
versity of Chieago Settlement House since its 
establishment forty-two years ago, died on Oc- 
tober 14, in her eighty-second year. Miss Me- 
Dowell secured her training in social service at 
Hull House, founded by the late Jane Addams. 


Dr. A. H. Mackenzie, for more than twelve 
years director of public instruction in the United 
Provinces and recently pro-vice-chancellor of 
the Osmania University, Hyderabad, died on 


September 26 at the age of fifty-six years. 


Dr. O_iver H. RicuHarpson, professor emer- 
itus of European history at the University of 
Washington, died in his seventieth year on Sep- 
tember 22, after an illness of more than six 
years. He had joined the faculty in 1909 as 
professor of European history, serving in this 
capacity until illness forced him to retire from 
active duty in 1930. Graduating from Yale in 
1889, he received his Ph.D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg and from 1897 to 1909 
was assistant professor at Yale University, going 
from this position to the University of Wash- 
ington. 

Tue fifty-ninth annual conference of the 
American Library Association will be held from 
June 21 to 26 in New York City, with head- 
quarters at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

THE registrars and admissions officers of the 
colleges, universities and professional schools in 
New York State will hold a conference in the 
Regents Room in the State Education Building 
at Albany on November 5. Edward J. Grant, 


registrar of Columbia University, will be in 


general charge of the conference. After an 
opening address by Dr. Harlan H. Horner, 


assistant commissioner for higher education, 
H. G. Arnsdorf, registrar of New York Univer- 
sity, will preside at the forum discussion at the 
morning session. At the luncheon, the speaker 
will be Dr. Edward C. Elliott, president of 
Purdue University and representative of the 
Regents’ Inquiry in the field of higher and adult 


edueation. 
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THE fifth educational conference under the 
joint auspices of the Committee on Measurement 
and Guidance of the American Council on Edu. 
cation, the Commission on the Relation of Schoo] 
and College of the Progressive Education Asgo- 
ciation, the Cooperative Test Service and the 
Educational Records Bureau will be held in New 
York City at the Hotel Roosevelt on October 29 
and 30. 


THE thirteenth annual educational confer- 
ence will be held at the University of Kentucky 
on October 30 and 31, in conjunction with the 
second annual meeting of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. A gen- 
eral session will be convened on Friday morning, 
October 30, by Professor H. A. Babb, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools and president of More- 
head State Teachers College, with Dr. Frank L. 
MeVey, president of the University of Ken- 
tucky, as the presiding officer. Dr. Raleigh 
Schorling, professor of secondary education at 
the University of Michigan; Dr. H. Gordon 
Hullfish, professor of education at the Ohio 
State University, and Dr. Homer P. Rainey, di- 
rector of the American Youth Commission of 
the American Council on Edueation, are among 
the speakers who will address the opening ses- 
sion. Sectional meetings will be held on Friday 
and in the evening there will be a dinner over 
which President MeVey will preside, with Presi- 
dent Babb and Dr. Rainey as the principal! 
speakers. On Saturday morning in addition to 
sectional meetings there will be a joint meeting 
of colleges and secondary schools. 


Lorp NuFFIELD, motor ear manufacturer, has 
made a gift of £1,250,000 to the University of 
Oxford for the establishment of a post-graduate 
medical school. He has also promised a furtlier 
£100,900 in reply to the university’s appeal for 
an endowment for maintenance of the Bodleian 
Library and of new laboratories of physics and 
geology. This is said to be the largest gift re- 
ceived from an individual donor by a Britis! 


In recent years Lord Nuffield, for 


university. 
Ely 


merly Sir William Morris, has given over 
000,000 to hospitals and other institutions. 


Henry Forp has bought the historic Noa! 
Webster house at New Haven and will remove 
the building to his village of old America 
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homes at Dearborn. The purchase price is re- 
ported to have been $1,000. Mr. Ford recently 
visited the house where Noah Webster began 
work on his dietionary. The building was the 
property of Yale University until last spring. 
The wrecking firm from which the building was 
bought has the eontraet to dismantle it and ship 
it to Dearborn for reconstruction in its original 


form. 


A Uyrrep Press dispateh from Havana, 
dated October 13, reports that the Cuban Senate 
has passed a law to grant full autonomy to the 
University of Havana and once more place 
Calixto Gareia Hospital under control of the 
Medical School. The army has been in charge 
of the hospital since the university was closed 
during the general revolutionary strike in 


March, 1935. 


Tue twenty-sixth anniversary of the founding 
of the National Autonomous University of 
Mexico was recently celebrated. A feature of 
the celebration was the publication of a biog- 
raphy of Don Justo Sierra, founder of the 
university. The biography was written by 
Alejandro Gomez Arias, professor of Hispanic- 
American literature in the national preparatory 
school, and was distributed to students, teachers 
ud other guests at the meeting. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Manila 
reads: “Manuel L. Quezon, President of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, visualizes the rising 
of a new city in the islands, with the University 
of the Philippines as its eenter. The president 
las proposed that the new city, of easy access 
to Manila, be created in Tagaytay if sufficient 
space can be obtained. The idea is to get the 
students away from the confusion of Manila 
city lite and keep them out of cabarets. Some 
oilicials of the university oppose the idea, say- 
ng that many students, working their way 
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through school, are employed in Manila, and 
that city life is a part of any student’s educa- 
tion.” 

It is reported from Peiping by the Associated 
Press that seventy-two Chinese professors, in a 
proclamation on October 13, demanded open 
negotiations with Japan for settlement of issues 
without further loss of territory by China. 
They demanded reinforcement of Chinese troops 
in the area along the northern borders, cessation 
of alleged Japanese smuggling in North China, 
opposition to economie cooperation under Japa- 
nese auspices and abrogation of several pacts 
with Japan, particularly the Shanghai and 
Tangku truces. 

PremMiER Mussouini and King Victor Km- 
manual of Italy inaugurated the new home of 
the Italian Center of American Studies on Octo- 
ber 12. Premier Mussolini stated that the pur- 
pose of the center was “to study scientifically 
North and South America and their inhabitants 
from their origin to present times and to pro- 
mote political, economic, intellectual and spirit- 
ual links between Italy and both Americas.” 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
the town council of Berehovo, a town in 
Southern Ruthenia, Czechoslovakia, has de- 
cided to erect a school for gypsy children on 
the model of the gypsy school at Uzhorod. The 
building is to be presented by the town and 
every care will be taken to make the children 
of the wandering race useful members of the 
community. The first gypsy school of Uzhorod, 
also in Ruthenia, has been a considerable suc- 
cess. The gypsy children under the guidance 
of their Slovak teacher—who has a good knowl- 
edge of the Romany language—are taught all 
the ordinary school subjects and, besides, at- 
tention is given to their musical education. The 
favorite occupation at the school is violin 
playing. 


DISCUSSION 


AN EFFECTIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
HALLOWE’EN DEVILTRY 
Yourn is active. Youth wants to be doing 
something. It is futile to tell youth to keep still, 
but the wise teacher is ever alert to substitute 


something worthwhile for something useless or 
mischievous. Youth is not necessarily “on mis- 
chief bent,” though our New England ancestors 
would have had us believe this. 

The substitution of a worthwhile activity for 
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an activity that is of little worth or that may be Students are busy, mentally and manually, plan- 
actually damaging is a step toward progress in ning new stunts and making jack-o-lanterns, 
character education. Often such a step must costumes and the other necessary materials. 

be suggested by the teacher, but when such a step Grades one through six are dismissed in the 
is taken by a pupil, real progress in right char- afternoon for their parties. The rooms have 


acter development is evidenced. been highly decorated in keeping with the day. 
In a summer session course on character edu- = They have made the usual cats, witches, bats 


cation at Montana State University taught by and ghosts. Small prizes are given by the teach- 
Dr. Wendell S. Brooks, we were urged to be ers for the best jack-o-lanterns. These have 


resourceful in making desirable substitutions for been cleverly made from pumpkins, potatoes, 


improper conduct. ‘arrots, and ingeniously designed shve boxes ap- 


My report telling how Hallowe’en is cele- peared during the drought years! One Hal 
brated in Wolf Point, Montana, proved inter- lowe’en a seare-crow with a jack-o-lantern head 
esting to the class and is passed on for the read- Stood in one corner of a room. Costume parties 
ers of ScHooL AND Soctery to some of whom it ®Tre popular in some grades and prizes are 
offered for the best boy and girl costumes. 


may suggest a possibility of making similar im- 
Following an afternoon of wholesome fun, 


provement in their own schools and communi- 
games and stunts, many planned by the pupils 


themselves, refreshments are served. In the 


ties. 


Wolf Point is not only a typical Montana 
town but a typical American town of 2,000. older groups, these are usually planned by 4 
ee ee ee eee ee lunch committee assisted by the teacher. Each 

A » ataa < ap . « < , R : 
pupil one contributes a part of the lunch, and the 
The Wolf Peink Glen fet Risen ie teacher may have a treat in store, as a cand) 
ae ; ; bar or a lollypop for each pupil. 
its success to the untiring efforts and dynamic ‘ ud I ; pul 
': ies . awe In the afternoon the high-school freshmen ai 
personality of Superintendent F. H. Livingston. . |. : ie hs 

£ 2 ‘ : s » > res! 

He was the originator and has tactfully executed samgeuade — vanes Tanee: Soe eee 
; men are apportioned to the upper classmen, who 
the plan for several years. : . , 
form committees to take charge of certain ones 


In the realm of character training, this Hal- Pai ; 
ae The high school and junior high assemble at 


lowe’en plan is an ideal substitution of whole- , ies 
one o’clock in the auditorium to observe the firs 


part of the initiation. The freshies come be 
decked in outlandish garbs. Some of their cos 
tumes may not meet the demands of the uppe! 


some, creative, constructive, remunerative reecre- 
ation, student-planned but carried out under 
teacher guidance, for the customary destruction 
and damage on Hallowe’en. There are no cows . 
‘6 © elassmen, who remodel them to suit their pa 


in our schoolrooms next morning, no wagons on . 
D) oo ticular stunt. 


the roof, no rubbish heaped on Main Street, not Up to this time, the freshmen have no ides 
even the milder mischief of soaped windows! what their stunt will be. They are called 

he idea involves four major parts: grade report on the stage, individually or by groups, 
parties; freshman initiation; a high-school ear- where they are first told what they are to do fo 
nival; and a complete cooperative school and — the publie demonstration on Main Street. The) 
community Hallowe'en. must then practice just how they will perform 

The plan has become a firmly established tre - down town. Imagine the freshman “ont up” NW 


dition from the first grade through the senior 4 baby dress and bonnet pushed in a whe 
class in the high school. The week before Hal- barrow by the most studious and pious freshma: 
lowe’en the spirit is in the air. The teachers ina nurse’s costume! Watch one pee-wee fres! 
explain the plan, especially for new students, man boy on his hands and knees proposing ‘ 
mentioning that their entire cooperation is the tallest freshman girl. See the boys dress¢ 
needed for the good time. The negative side is as hula-hula dancers or as bathing beauties ©! 
not stressed. 1896! The costumes and make-ups themse! 


VPs 


Constructive and ereative work is in progress. are funny enough, but to see the freshies pe 
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form brings forth shouts of laughter from the 
assembly. Again, just plain fun. 

There has never been any revolt of the fresh- 
men, as they consider it an honor to be chosen 
for the most spectacular stunt. 

After the freshmen have met the approval of 
the assembly, the student body adjourns to watch 
the publie initiation on Main Street. The busi- 
ness men give the best of cooperation, knowing 
that there will be no damage to their stores that 
night. The whole town is out to enjoy the fun. 
You may see a boy selling 1920 editions of the 
Wolf Point Herald, and then turn over his profit 

pennies to the seniors. Another boy may be 
shining shoes for a free-will offering, which he, 
too, must give to the seniors. <A girl may be 

the eat eensus on Main Street; another 
may be giving a stump speech on some ridiculous 
subject. These are a few examples of the stunts 
ised some years. Indeed, it requires ingenuity 
the part of the upper eclassmen to conceive 


riginal stunts whieh, of course, in their estima- 


tion, must excel those of the preceding year. 
Here is the opportunity to exert their mental 
efforts In desirable paths. 


rr 
| 


‘he initiation is terminated after the public 
exhibition. All students who are on the earnival 
committees, ineluding freshmen, return to the 
hool to prepare for the Hallowe’en carnival. 


tooms are cleared of desks; booths are erected. 
Many original booths are in evidence every year. 
eof these have been: the “Beanty Parlor,” 
ich attracted the boys for finger waves and 


’ 


manicures; the “Faeulty Cemetery,” which dis- 


played appropriate epitaphs of all faculty mem- 
a room dimly lighted; the “Death Room,” 


revealed many breath-taking spectacles, 


yey 
nicl 


neluding live corpses; and a “Kangaroo Court,” 
i fined one poor victim just for sneezing. 


lhe best one-act elass play given for the school 


ubly during the fall is presented during the 
evening. This provides an outlet for public 
performance of the dramatic ability of the 
hool. Thus constructive recreation is again 
evidenced, 
For those who enjoy dancing, a dance is in 
progress in the gymnasium. The Home 
Keonomies girls are very busy serving refresh- 


all evening. 


‘he admission charge to all concessions is 


cheap, perhaps three tickets for a nickel, so 
every child may attend. In this way the prin 
ciple of the carnival, “to afford every child in the 
community a full evening of recreation,” is 
maintained. And yet the profits usually average 
a hundred dollars, as the expenses are slight. 
Classes and organizations claim their shares of 
the proceeds according to the number of tickets 
they have taken in at their booths. 

So ends Hallowe’en in Wolf Point, Montana, 
a gala day for every student in the school, wholly 
supported and appreciated by the community. 
Physical effort and mental alertness that might 
on Hallowe’en have been spent on destructive 
purposes have been directed into desirable chan 
nels of character building—a challenge to every 
teacher—through the thoughtful leadership of 
Superintendent Livingston. 

VIRGINIA SETTLE 
WoLF POINT, MonrT. 


“WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA” AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

“Wo’s WHo in America” still brings en 
couragement to teachers and administrators of 
our colleges and universities. Whatever diffi 
culties they have had to face, whatever disap 
pointments they have lately met, whatever pri 
vations many of them have suffered, they may 
still look ahead hopefully and work on with 
confidence that what they are accomplishing 1s 
worth while. For they are contributing largely 
to the service and leadership of the country. 

In the new edition! now being distributed, the 
publishers of “Who’s Who in America” have in 
cluded a new study of the educational qualifiea 
tions of the persons ineluded in the edition of 
1934-35. Some editions have included only re 
prints of the educational statistics from earlier 
editions, but this is a new study. It shows, as 
did its predecessors, the “practical value of 
higher education as a preliminary to the sue 
cessful career.” 

For the encouragement of educators them 
selves and for their help in giving timely gu 
dance to students now in their charge, I have 


again? prepared a summary of the educational 


1¢*Who’s Who in America,’’ 1936-1937, Vol. 19. 
The A. N. Marquis Company, Chicago. 

2 Interesting comparison may be made with the 
corresponding figures fifteen years earlier, ‘* Edu 
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statistics through the courtesy of the publishers 
in sending me advance pages of their study. 

The published sketches of 29,389 persons who 
gave adequate details as to their education con- 
stitute the basis for this report. Of this number, 
21,961 are graduates of universities or colleges, 
conferring baccalaureate degrees in letters, sci- 
ence or philosophy, including naval, military and 
others. This group constitutes 74.73 per cent. 
of the total, as compared with 63.67 per cent. 
in my earlier report, and as compared with 59.15 
per cent. in the edition of 1916-1917. 

Besides the 3,476 had 
shared the privilege of attending college or uni- 
versity for a time, though they were not gradu- 
These non-graduates constitute 11.83 per 


college graduates, 


ated. 
cent. of the entire number, making a total of 
86.56 per cent. who had the advantage of some 
college training before starting out to make their 


life careers. 
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Summarizing, “practically 75 out of each 100 
persons whose life-sketches appear in the book 
are college graduates and 86 out of each 100 
attended college.’* 

From time to time higher education is criti- 
cized. “A few fleas are good for any dog” but, 
when it is asserted that higher education is a 
handicap rather than a help, the assertion is not 
borne out by the facts. These facts, too, include 
the business world, for the largest occupational 
classification in Who’s Who is “Trade, Industry 
and Business.” This embraces a group of 5,725 
names of business leaders. 

With the memory fresh as to the financial 
straits in which many educated persons have 
lately found themselves, it is heartening to note 
that the publishers of Who’s Who still insist; 
“The conclusion that education pays is ines- 


< ” 
capable. WENDELL S. Brooks 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL NATIONAL 
YOUTH-SERVING AGENCIES 
AND ORGANIZATIONS 


THERE seem to be two main avenues of ap- 
proach to the general problem of the welfare of 
American youth. One embraces efforts to ascer- 
tain the status, characteristics, needs and desires 
of young persons by means of interviews or 
other forms of direct inquiry addressed to indi- 
vidual youths. The other includes attempts to 
survey and measure the effectiveness of all exist- 
ing social agencies and organizations engaged in 
any sort of youth service. In this latter area, 
governmental agencies play a considerable and 
increasingly important part; but the number of 
non-governmental associations seeking to ad- 
vance youth-welfare in various ways is very 
large, and the aggregate of their resources in 
money, plant and personnel is great, though 
perhaps not as extensive as might be wished, 
and admittedly not adequate to meet current 
needs. 
confine attention for the 


Even if we our 





cational Statistics from Who’s Who in America,’’ 
based on the edition of 1922-1923, by Wendell S. 
Brooks, in SCHOOL AND Society for August 9, 1924. 


moment to such groups as are national or inter- 
national in scope, we shall find that the list of 
these non-governmental agencies and organiza- 
tions performing some type of service to youth 
runs into many hundreds. Obviously, an initial 
step toward understanding the current situation 
would be an effort to list and classify such 
organizations—by no means an easy task. 


Wuart Is a YoutH AGENCY OR ORGANIZATION?! 


In trying to locate the boundaries of the gen- 
eral field of youth-serving agencies, one encoun- 
ters numerous difficulties, among which a few 
may be mentioned. The phrase “organizations 
of and for youth” is sometimes heard, but the 
number of national groups initiated and con- 
trolled wholly by young persons is certainly 
small, if, indeed, there are any such. The fact 
that national movements purporting to be youth- 
inspired and youth-controlled are in fact very 
often side-shows to some adult pressure-group 
or propaganda interest has been ably pointed 
out by many keen observers.! Nevertheless, 

3 Only 1,692 of those included in the 1934-1935 
edition failed to furnish sufficient educational data. 


1 For example, see Lotus D. Coffman, Hduct 
tional Record, 17: 95-105, January, 1936. 
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there is a class of national youth organizations 
which bibliographers and other students per- 
sistently designate as “youth movements,” and 
this rubrie is not without its legitimate uses, 
eyen though it be admitted that the various 
“vouth movements” in America are for the most 
part fostered by some economic, political, re- 
ligious or other adult group which is striving 
to enlist youth for its own purposes, which may 
be wholly altruistie or otherwise. Such organi- 
zations frequently do sueceed in commanding 
the ardent enthusiasm of considerable numbers 
of young persons for greater or lesser lengths 
of time, and must be reckoned as a force in the 
lives of youth to that extent. An excellent brief 
bibliography of youth movements, with an ap- 
pended list of the names, headquarters, addresses 
and brief deseriptions and characterizations of 
more than a seore of youth organizations in 
America, has reeently been issued by a well- 
known philanthropie foundation.? 

Somewhat akin to the classification just men- 
tioned are the national student organizations, 
some of which probably approach nearest of 
any to being actually controlled by young per- 
sons. Another class having a genuine altruistic 
interest in youth-welfare, and having their mem- 
bership and leadership largely, though not 
wholly, composed of young persons, comprises 
the well-known national “character-building” 
organizations for boys and young men or girls 
and young women. Some forty of these agen- 
cies have been deseribed in some detail in a 
leading current book on the subject.* 


YoutH ORGANIZATIONS WITH ADULT 
LEADERSHIP 


Well up in the list of enterprises enlisting the 
euthusiasm of large numbers of young persons 
are the national organizations of farm boys and 
girls, which, though actively sponsored by the 
Federal and state governments in cooperation, 
are not in themselves actually governmental 
agencies. Serving rural youth are also a con- 
siderable number of national rural life organi- 
zations whose membership is preponderantly 


_- Russell Sage Foundation Library Bulletin No. 
‘), February, 1936. 8 p., $.20. 

oy Elizabeth R. Pendry and Hugh Hartshorne, 
Organizations for Youth,’’ New York, MceGraw- 
Hill, 1935. 395 p. $2.75. 
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adult, but includes juniors, either indiscrimi- 
nately or in a specially organized department. 
Practically every church body maintains one 
or more organizations especially designed to 
capture and hold the interest of young persons 
of both sexes. Consequently, the Catholic, Jew- 
ish and Protestant groups each have a score or 
more of national youth societies which play their 
part in the lives of millions of young persons in 
the aggregate. Among the Protestant youth 
organizations there is a tendency to adopt and 
promote certain “causes” such as the advance- 
ment of international peace and the suppression 
of the liquor traffic. For similar purposes there 
also exist several secular youth organizations, 
either independent of or allied with adult pro- 
hibition or peace societies, most often the latter. 
There are a few national labor organizations 
for youth, affiliated with adult labor groups. 
Not to be overlooked are the avowedly par- 
tisan political groups for youth. For the two 
major parties, this type seems to be a more or 
less sporadic phenomenon, burgeoning into 
large proportions in quadrennial campaign 
years and shrinking to virtual insignificance in 
the intervals. The periodic mushrooming is 
quite obviously the result of strenuous pumping 
from the national headquarters of the party, 
and it is questionable to what extent the really 
serious interest of young men and women, apart 
from the self-seeking of the ambitious, is actu- 
ally affected. With the minor parties the situa- 
tion is very different. They invariably main- 
tain permanently and continuously functioning 
leagues for young people, which, though rela- 
tively small in numerical strength, are vocifer- 
ously active and succeed in keeping a large 
proportion of their members keyed up to a 
fervor verging on fanaticism. It is these groups 
which form the spearhead of so-called “radical” 
or extreme “Leftist” opinion among youth, 
though varying shades of leftward philosophy, 
whether called liberal, progressive or otherwise, 
permeate to a greater or lesser degree many of 
the other youth groups already discussed, espe- 
cially the “youth movement,” student, labor and 
Protestant organizations. This statement is 
made with no purpose to acclaim or deplore. 
Another type of youth group not to be over- 
looked is the junior auxiliary frequently main- 
tained by adult fraternal orders. Several of 
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these are nation-wide in scope and numerically 


strong. 
YOUTH-SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS OF ADULTS 


There are several types of non-governmental 
agencies having membership composed largely 
or exclusively of mature persons and making 
little special effort, if any, to induct youthful 
personnel, which nevertheless devote extensive 
and effective efforts toward the advancement of 
youth-welfare. Such agencies include “service 
clubs” and similar groups of commercial and 
professional people, women’s clubs and national 
associations promoting cultural interests, such 
wholesome 


and other 


Some of each of these 


as education, recreation 
leisure-time activities. 

classes of organizations are afliliated with inter- 
national federations. The number of national 
educational associations in this country alone 
runs into scores, even if the term is strictly 
defined to include only societies of professional 
educators or associations of parents and teach- 
ers. A list of these organizations is published 
annually by the United States Office of Eduea- 
tion as a feature of its Educational Directory.* 


SOCIAL SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


The term “social service” was until recently 
rather definitely limited to mean services to the 
economically ubiquitous 
which was once left almost wholly to 
and local publie 


now unavoidably 


underprivileged—the 
“relief” 
private charitable agencies 
almshouses, but which has 
become a major concern of the national and state 
governments. Despite the swing from private 
to public administration of relief, which is still 
expected in many quarters to be only temporary, 
the national non-governmental social service 
organizations continue their activities as fully as 
the depression decrease in philanthropic gifts 
and the shrunken values of endowments permit. 
Undoubtedly these agencies will persist for a 
long time in the future, even if the tendency 
toward occupation of their field by governmen- 
tal agencies should proceed at a rate surpassing 
all expectations. One factor which promises to 
give them a long future is the fact that many of 
them are allied with particular religious groups, 
and hence they tinge their work in varying de- 
Edueation 


+The current issue is U. S. Office of 


Bulletin 1936, No. 1, Part IV. 
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grees with a sectarian hue which gratifies theiy 
donors and softens the hardships of their bene. 
ficiaries with the solace of religion. In any goy. 
ernmental agency, this feature not only can not 
be insured, but is positively interdicted. 

Many of the general social service organiza. 
tions have set up special divisions or depart. 
ments of youth welfare or child welfare. There 
are also a number of national agencies devoted 
exclusively to the welfare of underprivileged 
Still others work exclusively with 
An extensive direc- 


children. 
Negroes or Negro youth. 
tory of all types of social service agencies, goy- 
ernmental and non-governmental, national or 
state-wide in scope, is available in a current 
biennial pubheation.® Directories of local or- 
ganizations of this type for some states and 


cities may also be had.® 
FOUNDATIONS AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 


Several national philanthropie foundations 
are engaged to some extent in initiating and 
supporting social research enterprises.’ Muc! 
of this effort bears very important relations to 
the youth problem, both currently and in the 
future, for it is of course impossible to separate 
the welfare of youth from the whole complex 
of social progress. In the long run, the work 
of the research organizations, though often little 
known and even less generally comprehended, 
may be the most significant foree now at work 
in the field of youth welfare. This may be said 
without disparaging in the least the present and 
prospective achievements of the numerous phil- 
anthropie and governmental agencies in feeding 
the hungry, providing work for the unemployeé, 
recreational and cultural aetivities for the under- 
privileged, scholarships and other forms 0! 
pecuniary aid for needy students, and a thou 
sand other forms of social service. In the 
immediate crisis when the need is so acute) 
urgent, as it now appears to all socially sens! 

5 Russell Sage Foundation, ‘‘Social Work Yea! 
book, 1935.’’ 698 p., $4.00. 

6 Such as the ‘‘Maryland Directory of 00 
Work,’’ 1935, published by the Baltimore Fam 
Welfare Society; and the ‘‘Direetory of 50°! 
Agencies in New York City,’’ 1935, published by 
the Columbia University Press. 

7 A eritical study of the policies and methods 
100 foundations and community trusts, in which * 
foundations are listed, is that by Eduard ©. — 
man, ‘‘Wealth and Culture.’’ New York: Ha 
court, Brace, 1936. 135 p. $3.00. 
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tized persons, unremitting efforts must be made 
to obtain financial support for all these amelio- 
rative enterprises, Whether through philanthropy 

hrough taxation; but it is well that the cold 


throug 


3 their 
bene. 
y gov- 
beams of light from the towers of research insti- 
tutions should play constantly over the scene, to 
provide a continuing series of clear pictures of 


AN not 


aniza- 
epart- 
There 


evoted 


the ever-changing situations upon which the col- 
lective intelligence must somehow be brought to 
focus effectively. 

[low can the services of youth-serving organi- 
zations be extended to reach the large propor- 


al 


‘ileged 


diree- 
tion of American young persons who now have 


with any such 


y o* . . . . 
no functioning relationship 


agency? Wherein is the work of such agencies 


ial or 


urrent 


aa most eflicacious, and wherein is it futile? To 


3 and hat extent is there jealousy, unwholesome ri- 
ry, socially useless competition and unneces- 


sary duplication among existing agencies, and 


IONS re these conditions remediable? Undoubtedly 
ations the answers to such queries as these are to be 
y and found only by thoughtful and persistent study 
Muc! of the hundreds of ageneies whose patterns can 
ms to ‘be vaguely hinted at in a paper such as 
n the this. To the study of these organizations must 
arate be added constant serutiny of the tens of thou- 
m plex 
work 
. little 
waded, CHILD MORTALITY FROM AUTOMO- 
~~ BILE ACCIDENTS 
, se [x every section of the country, concentrated 
— cflorts by towns and cities have developed to- 
phil: ard diminishing the number of automobile 
eding ccidents and fatalities. The statistics that have 
loyed, heen compiled give evidence of the appalling 
val ‘tomobile mortality each year. There is little 
7" to believe that these figures will diminish 
_ enitude in the near future. Rigorous 
: sy “res are required to remedy the condition 
cuter} to limit the number of accidents. Direct 
_ piasis of the importance of necessary restric- 
Ye can best be obtained by a program of pub- 
So vation, based on a compilation and analy- 
‘an detailed statisties bearing on the subject. 
me material dealing with automobile fatalities 
ters only to the total number of lives 
rds 0! ing some definite time in the entire coun- 
re sone selected area and only oceasion- 
Ha ils with the loss of life suffered in broad 
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sands of local youth-service enterprises in all 
parts of the country. It is in the local com- 
munity that we really come to grips with the 
problems of youth-welfare, and community or- 
ganization is fundamental. National organiza- 
tions, however, perform Herculean services in 
stimulating and otherwise aiding local initiative, 
and are therefore eminently worthy of continu- 
ous study. 

A seore of distinet classes of non-governmen- 
tal national youth-serving organizations have 
The 


list is by no means complete, nor are the classifi- 


been mentioned in the above paragraphs. 


cations explicitly defined or mutually exclusive. 
A mere enumeration of the names and addresses 
of all such agencies, with the briefest of deserip- 
Any at- 
tempt at a comprehensive and constructively 


tive annotations, would fill a volume. 


critical evaluation of their varied and far-flung 
activities would involve enormous labor, but the 
need of such an investigation and the probability 
of socially valuable results are commensurately 
great. 
M. M. CHAMBERS 
AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


QUOTATIONS 


Careful treatment of mortality 
figures in various age groups in different geo- 


eS 


age groups. 
graphic regions are of considerable value in 
bringing proper stress on the seriousness of the 
situation and in serving as excellent support tor 
reform designed to 


proposed programs of 


remedy the condition. This is particularly true 
for statisties dealing with mortality among chil- 
dren, because of the more marked sentimental 
appeal that can be made on this basis. Adequate 
surveys of child mortality from automobile acci- 
dents are therefore of particular significance 
and the United States Publie Health Service is 
rendering valuable aid in supplying these data. 

The first two reports in a series of studies on 
the fatal accidents of childhood have just been 
compiled by W. M. Gatafer, senior statistician 
of the United States Publie Health Service. The 
first report considers child mortality in different 
geographic regions of the United States and 


deals with single years of age under 5 and for 
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the age groups 5 through 9 and 10 through 14 
years. In this report the period is limited to 
1930 principally because it is the most recent 
year for which accurate population enumera- 
tions exist. The second report presents a study 
of certain time changes in the distribution of 
mortality from automobile accidents among chil- 
dren in the United States. The period in this 
publication extends from 1925 through 1932. 
For purposes of comparison of automobile 
fatalities with other causes of death, statistics 
are included for mortality from other accidents, 
and for further comparative purposes the mor- 
tality is included from three common communi- 
cable diseases ; namely, measles, scarlet fever and 
diphtheria. Analysis of these comparative data 
reveals that under 15 years of age there were 
more than two deaths from accidents to one 
death from the three diseases; only for infants 
of 1 year is the ratio less than 1. Mortality from 
automobile accidents seems to vary in impor- 
tance with age. Considering all total accidents, 
mechanical suffocation leads at under 1 year of 
age, burns at 1 and 2 years, automobile accidents 
and burns at 3 and automobile accidents at 4, 
5 to 9 and 10 to 14 years of age. Of forty-seven 
states and the District of Columbia, divided into 
four broad geographie groups, the northeastern 
section of the country leads in deaths of children 
from automobile accidents; this is undoubtedly 
related to the comparatively large number of 
automobile registrations in this area. 

These illuminating statistics present interest- 
ing relationships between the number of fatal- 
ities from automobile accidents and those from 
accidents of all types and strikingly emphasize 
the overwhelmingly high mortality of children 
Such a _ survey 
should serve as a concrete basis not only for 
drastic and sane restrictions on the operators of 
motor vehicles but also for emphasizing to the 
pedestrian the potential danger of the automo- 
bile—The Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 


from automobile accidents. 


HEALTH OF UNEMPLOYED JUVENILES 
IN ENGLAND 

A MEMORANDUM on the provision of medical 

inspection and treatment for unemployed boys 

and girls attending junior instruction centers 
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and classes in England and Wales has been for. 
warded to local education authorities by th 
Ministry of Labor. The memorandum outling 
arrangements which the minister hopes yil 
henceforward be made by local education 
authorities conducting these centers and classes, 

The Unemployment Act, 1934, it is pointed 
out, made it the duty of local education author. 
ties for higher education to establish, where ne. 
essary, courses of instruction for unemployed 
juveniles between the school-leaving age and the 
age of eighteen. At the same time, the Minister 
of Labor was given power to require the atten. 
dance of such unemployed boys and girls a 
courses of instruction at which they might rea- 
sonably be expected to attend. In consequence, 
185 junior instruction centers and classes exist 
in England and Wales, and, though the atten 
dance naturally fluctuates with unemployment, 
the average daily attendance a week this year 
has reached 29,200. 

The main object of junior instruction center 
and classes is to maintain and improve emp)oy- 
ability during unemployment. Obviously, it 
stated, ordinary good health is a factor of the 
first importance in getting and keeping a job, 
and the minister is therefore most anxious that, 
from the employment point of view if from 
other, adequate medical services should be pro- 
vided for unemployed boys and girls attending 
the centers. The provision of adequate medical 
services in the centers in the special areas wil 
also go some way towards meeting one of tle 
difficulties encountered under the juvenile trans 
ference scheme by improving the physical ¢ot- 
dition of those who are willing to be transferred 
but are in need of medical treatment. 

Although there is no power to compel any boy 
or girl to be medically inspected or to recelvé 
medical treatment against the wishes of us 
parents, it is the desire of the minister and 0! 
the Board of Education that the benefits of té 
school medical services of the authorities (0! 
cerned should be available to juveniles attendin? 
centers and classes. With regard to medical 1 
spection, the memorandum includes a statewie! 
of the provision considered to be generally sw!” 
able for areas of heavy unemployment. With 
regard to medical treatment, it will be ope! . 
local education authorities to submit prop0sé 
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xtending to juveniles while in attendance proposals relating to medical services may in- 


2en for. for e 





by the at authorized courses the arrangements made by _ clude provision whereby milk may be supplied as 
outlines the authority, with the sanction of the Board of medical treatment for boys and girls selected as 
es will Education, for the medical and dental treatment showing symptoms of sub-normal nutrition. 
ucation of ehildren attending publie elementary schools. Arrangements may also be made for milk at the 
Classes, Juveniles insured under the National Health In- reduced rate of 3d. one third of a pint to be pur- 
pointed surance scheme should not receive treatment that chased by juveniles under the Milk Marketing 
authon- is available for them as insured persons. Board’s scheme for the sale of milk at reduced 
ee Nee. The memorandum reminds authorities that rates to school children.—Education, London, 
oployed 

and the ee 

Minister 3 REP ORTS 

cote _ COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY began work in Maine and will study schools in 
st SCHOOL STANDARDS New England and New York before Christmas. 


ht rea ie 
quence, 
eS eXist 


Two hundred representative secondary schools ’ Frank C. Jenkins, director of teacher train- 
in the United States are cooperating this year in ing in the Mississippi State Department of 
the field work of the Cooperative Study of Sec- Education and executive secretary of the Sec- 
ondary School Standards. These schools have ondary School Commission of the Southern As- 
been carefully selected on nomination of repre- sociation, assisted by John P. Lozo, formerly 


p alten- 
oyment, 


aloes sentatives of the six regional associations of col- principal of the Senior High School at West 
ial leges and secondary schools which are sponsor- Reading, Pennsylvania, are working in Ohio, 
maphy. ing the study—the New England, Middle States, Michigan and Indiana. 
ty ‘ Southern, North Central, Northwest and West- Paul Rehmus, principal of the high school at 
“of the ern Associations. They have been so chosen Battle Creek, Michigan, assisted by W. I. Iver- 
vere geographically that every state is represented. sen, formerly high-school principal and later 
it that, They include schools of all sizes, from one of superintendent of schools at Pullman, Wash., 
‘ean : less than fifty pupils to one with an enrolment hegan visiting schools in Minnesota and will 
“en © of over ten thousand. Included in the group continue in North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
all are publie and private secondary schools, ac- Iowa and Wisconsin before Christmas. 
pate credited and non-aceredited, conservative and F. L. Stetson, professor of education at the 
nas Wil progressive, rural and urban, three-year, four- University of Oregon and member of the Ac- 
of the year and six-year types, boarding and day crediting Commission of the Northwest Associa- 
saad schools and schools for Negroes and Indians. tion, assisted by J. E. Worthington, principal of 
ei The most important work of the study this the Waukesha, Wisconsin, High School, began 
al g year is the visiting of these two hundred schools work in North Dakota and Nebraska and will 
by committees of experienced educators who will continue through Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
_ 3 carefully study and evaluate them. This will be Wyoming and Montana to the Pacifie Coast. 
cala me in accordance with the tentative criteria for In addition to the men just named, a local 
the evaluation and stimulation of secondary schools educator in each state will be added to the com- 
pee p Which were developed last year by the study in mittee for the study of the schools in his state. 
; of the ’ Collaboration with several hundred educators in Usually he will be a representative of the State 
- pets of Se country. Four committees began Department of Public Instruction. In some 
tending _ work the latter part of September and will states, several local men will be used. Schools 
lical it: at work continuously until next May visiting in the southern part of the country will be 
atement lese two hundred schools. studied after Christmas, when travel conditions 
Iy suit Paul E. Elicker, principal of Newton High by automobile will be less favorable in the north- 
* With _ *chool, Newtonville, Massachusetts, and vice- ern part of the country. 
open to amg of the National Department of Sec- In addition to the general visiting program 
-oposals ; School Principals, assisted by Professor outlined above, ten men worked for a month in 
'. Bush, of the University of Delaware, September and October, traveling over 25,000 
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miles in visiting approximately twenty schools 
each to administer a group of psychological, 
content and social attitudes tests to more than 
twenty thousand high-school juniors. These 
tests will be scored, summarized and interpreted 
at the Washington office this year. 

The Washington office, which was opened last 
year, is in charge of Dr. Walter C. Eells, pro- 
fessor of education at Stanford University, who 
is coordinator of the study. The chairman of 
the General Committee which is responsible for 
the study is Professor George EK. Carothers, of 
the University of Michigan, representing the 
North Central Association. 


Executive Committee is Professor EF. D. Grizzell, 


The chairman of the 


of the University of Pennsylvania, representing 
the Middle States Association. Professor Joseph 
Roemer, of Peabody College, representing the 


Southern Association, with the two men just 
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named comprise the Administrative Committee. 
which has immediate responsibility for the gen- 
Carl A. Jessen, 
specialist in secondary edueation in the United 
States Office of Education, is secretary of both 


eral supervision of the study. 


committees. 

The study, finaneed by the six regional agso. 
ciations and by a generous grant from one of the 
national educational foundations, is planned to 
continue until the summer of 1938. The current 
year will be devoted largely to field work in the 
two hundred cooperating secondary schools, 
while the year 1937-38 will be concerned with 
the analysis and evaluation of the experimenta! 
data, followed by the preparation of recom 
mended practices for consideration and adapta- 
tion to the needs of the several regional asso- 
ciations in their respective areas, and the formu. 
lation of a final report. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


THE HORACE MANN CONFERENCE AT 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


With the dedication of a bronze statue to 
the great American educator, Horace Mann, and 
a two-day conference on “The Function of Edu- 
Democracy,” Antioch College on 


nation-wide 


cation in a 
October 16 
celebration of the Horace Mann centennial year. 
Nearly 500 educators from the East and the 
Middle West attended the three address sessions 
of the conference and the concluding panel dis- 


and 17 launched the 


cussion. 
The 
Antioch 


event of the 
unquestionably the 


most important single 


eelebration was 


dedication of the Horace Mann statue. The 
figure, a twin of the statue of Mann which 


stands in front of the State House in Boston, 
is a second casting from the artist’s original 
had 


enty years in a Munich foundry, and was ac- 


model, which lain hidden for over sev- 


cidentally rediscovered by the son-in-law of 
an Antioch alumnus, Mr. Hugh Taylor 
Mr. 


Horace Mann during his presidency of Antioch 


3irch. 


3irch, who as a small boy had known 


College (1853-1859), promptly ordered a east- 
ing of the statue for his alma mater, and it was 
cast by the son of the man who in 1864 had east 


the original. 


The eighty-nine-year-old donor presented the 
statue to Antioch and to the people of Ohio 
a brief speech in which he recounted his mem 
ries of Horace Mann. The gift was accepted 
by Mr. Homer C. Corry, of Springfield, secre 
tary of the Antioch board of trustees; and then 
Miss Barbara Mann, fifteen, of Richmond, 
Mass., and a great-granddaughter of the edu 
cator, placed a wreath of red oak leaves and 
chrysanthemums at the statue’s base. 

The formal dedicatory address was made by 
Dr. Payson Smith, for nearly twenty years on 
of Mann’s successors as secretary to the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education and now 
chairman of the Horace Mann Centennial Com- 
mittee of the National Education Associatio! 
Dr. Smith paid eloquent tribute to his great 
predecessor in office, tracing Mann’s contribu 
tions to the schools as both educator and states 
man. “Certain it is that in America there 's 
nothing to-day more completely and genuinely 
American than the American public school,’ 
said Dr. Smith. “Mann’s philosophy of edu 
tion was the outgrowth of his study of the neets 
of a people committed to the democratic wa) 
His program sought in a statesmanlike manne! 
to draw upon every possible source for most 
effectively translating educational philosop!! 
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tion. That he sueceeded is clear from the 


to aclion. 
fact that in twelve years the schools of Massa- 
husetts were transformed. 

“Yet to-day the eirele of his influence is not 


unded by the limits of Massachusetts and of 


no 


Ohio. Wherever teachers teach or children 
earn, there dwells the spirit of this friend of 
mankind, statesman and educator, Horace 
Mann.” 

Speakers at the opening session of the con- 
ference on Friday morning were Chancellor 
i. H. Lindley, of the University of Kansas, 

uy 


Psa 


ucational Opportunity in a Demoeracy,” 
and Dr. George F. Zook, director of the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation, on “The Eduea- 
tional Program in a Democracy.” 
Dr. Lindley, diseussing the amazing advance 
n public school education in this country since 
days of Mann (in 1840, the average level 
chooling was that of the second grade, while 
to-day it is somewhere in the high school), 
rned his listeners that Horace Mann’s dream 
r the schools is yet far from realization. The 
roblem of unemployed youth is one of the most 
us problems we are facing. “If the period 
schooling could be lengthened it would help 
rreatly,” said Dr. Lindley. “Edueation assumes 
possible additional funetion—to serve as a 


hetit 


ite for employment. Provision of this 


ditional schooling would probably cost less 
than the ultimate costs of inefficiency, delin- 
quency and crime. The erime bill of this coun- 
try last year was approximately twelve _bil- 
ns—four times the cost of the publie schools.” 
Nducation designed for these youth, however, 
not be the traditional “three R’s.” “We find 
large proportion of the unemployed young 
people not responsive to the eall of more years 
n school. They want a job. They are being 
kept in schools which do not arouse their in- 


rest or fit their needs. If edueation is to 


not 


‘lion as a substitute for employment, a large 
program of voeational schools would seem 


the answer.” 
Dr. Zook atrece ° , : . 
t. Zook stressed the importance of university 


irch to both agriculture and industry, the 


r a4 
orte 


nee of learning to distribute and eon- 


° ely as well as to produce, and sug- 


at in addition to production, consump- 


1 
dd 


istribution, the schools should develop 
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both the cultural interests of the individual, and 
a social—in the largest sense—conscience and 
code. 

Particularly notable was the second session of 
the conference, at which Dr. John Dewey, of 
Columbia, veteran educator and _ philosopher, 
gave the first address. Taking as his topic 
“Kdueation, the Foundation for Social Organi- 
zation,” Dr. Dewey traced in detail the inereas- 
ing complexity of our social organization since 
Mann’s day, the growing interdependence of 
individuals and the deepened meaning of such 
words as “virtue” and “citizenship.” 

“In spite of the extension of the publie school 
system for which Mann strove so valiantly,” 
said Dr. Dewey, “the fundamental problem of 
Ilorace Mann and of the United States of his 
era is still now and here: to know for what ends 
we shall employ the means and instruments of 
education, and what procedures we shall adopt 
in order to ensure that they accomplish the 
desired ends. 

“A society that does not know where it is 
going or where it wants to go will be reflected in 
an edueational system that is also drifting and 
uneertain. To a very considerable extent this is 
what has been happening in the last forty or 
fifty years. ... To-day it is not the absence of 
educational agencies, but the very existence of 
schools, libraries, radios, ete., that presents the 
problem of the relation between education and 
the organization of society.” 

In closing, Dr. Dewey urged teachers and ad 
ministrators to reflect upon democracy and the 
democratic way of life and the kind of social 
organization compatible with them, “in spite of, 
indeed, to a eonsiderable extent, because of” 
such “deliberate and organized attempts—of 
which teachers’ loyalty oaths are one example 
to deter educators from even thinking about 
these questions.” 

The second paper of the afternoon, by Dr. 
Stephen Duggan, director of the Institute of In 
ternational Edueation, was read in Dr. Dug 
gan’s absence, due to illness, by Dr. Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor of the Journal of the National 
Edueation Association. 

“Every nation,” said Dr. Duggan, “wishes to 
preserve its form of culture and civilization, as 
it should. Reasonable beings could not expect 


it not to make the most of the fine deeds of the 
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heroes whose names line its history’s pages. 
But to have the young love those heroes, is it 
necessary to derogate the men and deeds of other 
lands? The history books of every nation, in- 
cluding our own, are replete with unfair and 
slurring remarks about other nations with whom 
there has been friction. ... The great danger 
of such unthinking acceptance by the pupils of 
loaded information concerning other peoples is 
that no critical analysis towards news is devel- 
oped.” 

Dr. Duggan praised the work of our colleges 
in giving their students ‘an education in inter- 
national affairs which is most encouraging,” and 
called to the forees of democracy to rally against 
that suecess of totalitarianism which “means the 
gradual decay of most of the fine things of life.” 

On Saturday, October 17, Mrs. Lillian Gil- 
breth addressed the gathering on “Education and 
Individual Advancement.” She urged the pri- 
mary necessity of a philosophy of life which 
would motivate the student and give him an in- 
terest. She discussed the development of such 
general skills as physical adequacy, mental alert- 
ness, emotional control and social adjustment, 
and listed among our desperate needs in educa- 
that “to arouse interest in measurements 
and tests. We need to be able to test and mea- 
sure all the way from positive and tangible skills, 
such as ability to spell correctly, to states that 
are inexact, perhaps intangible, such as ‘unhap- 
piness’ and ‘state of fatigue.’ ” 

The last formal address of the conference was 
given by President Karl T. Compton, who en- 
tered a strong plea for academic freedom— 


tion 


“Our schools, we say, are still free; and yet 
are they altogether free while the teacher must 
think twice before he mentions the soviet, fas- 
cist or socialistic theories of government to his 
classes?”—and an equally strong plea for a 
guiding philosophy. “Important as science and 
art may be, we must look at them not as the 
final objectives, but rather as steps toward the 
high goal which is a generally satisfactory phi- 
losophy of life.” 

The panel discussion which concluded the An- 
tioch conference included as speakers Dr. Pay- 
son Smith, President Compton, Dr. Gilbreth, 
Dr. Dewey and Mr. Corry; Dr. Joy E. Morgan; 
Charles F. Kettering, of General 
Motors Research Corporation; Morris E. Leeds, 


president 
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president of Leeds and Northrup, and Direetor 
A. Caswell Ellis, of Cleveland College. The 
group discussed such questions as academic free. 
dom, curricula and the direction American pub- 
lie school education is taking to-day. 

Both nights of the conference saw the presen. 
tation of a play, “Testament of Faith,” based on 
the life of Horace Mann and written by Paul F, 
Treichler and other members of the Antioch fae. 
ulty. The play covered the years of Mann's 
secretaryship to the Massachusetts schools, his 
fight in Congress against the extension of slay- 
ery and his years as first president of Antioch 
College. 

Besides those mentioned guests at the confer- 
ence included: President Clippinger, of Otter. 
bein College; President Collins, of Wilmington 
College; President Dunathan, of Findlay Col- 
lege; President Engleman, of Kent State Uni- 
versity; W. A. Frayer, executive secretary of the 
Cranbrook Foundation; Hans Froelicher, head 
master of the Park School in Baltimore, Md.; 
President Ralph Hickok, of Western College; 
President William J. Hutchins, of Berea Col- 
lege; President MeMaster, of Mt. Union College; 
President Robert N. Montgomery, of Mus- 
kingum College; President Simmons, of the Uni- 
versity of Akron; President Small, of Lake Erie 
College; President Thomas, of Fenn College; 
President Walker, of Wilberforce University; 
President Walters, of the University of Cinei- 
nati; Principal G. A. Walton, of George School, 
Pa., and Dean W. R. Westhafer, of Wooster 
College. 

Dorotuy Hatt, 
College Editor 
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